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BASUTOLAND 
By Hannay LE Roux, Morija 


For a good many years Basutoland has provided the British Govern- 
ment with a difficult problem. Geographically it is part of the 
Union of South Africa ; politically it is an independent native state, 
governed by its own chiefs, and responsible to the Home Govern- 
ment through a Resident Commissioner in the territory, and the 
High Commissioner at Cape Town. The South African Govern- 
ment desires its incorporation into the Union, and the natives object, 
and claim the observance of the Treaty they made with Queen 
Victoria, by which their independence of the Cape was secured. 
The country is that portion of territory marked on the map of 
South Africa, bounded on the west and north by the Orange Free 
State ; on the east by Natal and East Griqualand ; on the south 
by the Cape Province. It may be divided geographically into two 
regions, extending from south-east to north-west; along the 
western runs the tortuous and winding Caledon River ; the eastern 
includes the Malutis, a continuation of the great Drakensberg 
range. A brief excursion into South African history is necessary to 
explain how Basutoland came by its boundaries. 
The natives appear to have been a mixture of various tribes, 
whose power had been broken, and whose tribal strength had been 
weakened by the disintegrating forces of the wars waged against 
them by the Matabele under Mosilikatse, and the Zulus under the 
terrible Tshaka. Early in the nineteenth century these tribes 
recognised the necessity of co-operation if they were to continue to 
exist, and they were united slowly under the rule of Moshesh, a 
chief of outstanding ability and shrewdness. So interwoven with 
tradition is the history of the Basuto that it is not easy to present an 
authentic account of their origin. All their tradition is oral. The 
songs sung in their initiation ceremonies contain allusions to the 
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remote past, but as the language in which they are sung is almost 
obsolete, only a few of the very aged can understand it. 

In one of these songs is mentioned the first man, and the story 
curiously resembles our own Biblical story of Adam. He is called 
Mopeli, but tradition has it that his proper name was Tlake Mosito 
(the “Sinner ’’), so called because he was guilty of some mis- 
demeanour, whose nature is not related. Among his descendants 
was Napo, the alleged progenitor of the Bafokeng and Bahrumetse, 
from the latter of whom are descended the several Bakwena tribes. 
The Bafokeng are said to have come from Egypt or Ethiopia to 
South Africa about the end of the fifteenth century, settling south 
of the Vaal and east of Elands River. Disputes with local natives 
resulted in several moves of the immigrants, who, rapidly increasing 
in numbers, and spreading to the east, south-east and north-east, 
finally settled in the territory between the Caledon River and the 
Maluti Mountains, the country now known as Basutoland, inter- 
marrying with the Bakwena, who had preceded them. 

The first Bakwena lived between the Mariko and Limpopo 
Rivers, which were infested with crocodiles, and the family of 
Moshesh, who derive from the Bakwena, adopted the crocodile for 
their totem, this emblem persisting to the present day in the Terri- 
tory’s postage stamps. 

To return to the time of Moshesh, when the natives were being 
welded by him into the Basuto nation, and the geographical limits 
of his country were being settled. The Great Trek of 1835-37 
brought the Basuto into contact with the emigrant Boers, and this 
led to constant friction on the question of boundaries, friction 
intensified by cattle raids and reprisals. 

In 1842, the Governor of the Cape, Sir George Napier, gave his 
approval to treaties with Adam Kok, the Chief of the Griquas, and 
Moshesh. The Napier Treaties were designed to prevent the 
Griquas and Basuto from being driven off their lands by the Boers. 
The authority of the chiefs over their peoples was recognised, and 
they became allies of the British. They were responsible for main- 
taining order within their own lands, and assisted in the maintenance 
of order and peace on the colonial frontiers, for which they were 
granted arms and ammunition, and paid a small annual salary. 

The terms of the Treaties dissatisfied both Boers and natives. 
The former resented the recognition of the independence of the 
natives while their own independence still remained unrecognised. 
Moshesh was dissatisfied with his boundaries; there were rich 
corn lands to the west of the Caledon River which he claimed but 
had not received. 

Maitland had meantime succeeded Napier as Governor at the 
Cape, and he came north himself to meet the various chiefs, and 
try to end the frontier strife. Success was achieved with Adam Kok 
but no arrangement could be reached with Moshesh. 

In 1848, Maitland’s successor, Sir Harry Smith, proclaimed the 
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territory between the Vaal and Orange Rivers as the Orange River 
Sovereignty under the Queen. The Boers settled there resisted, but 
their resistance was ineffectual, and a Government was installed 
with headquarters at Bloemfontein, presided over by a Resident 
Commissioner, who was responsible to the High Commissioner at 
Cape Town. The Boers were not pleased with this arrangement, 
nor did it provide adequate protection against native disturbances. 
Moshesh, for his part, was also dissatisfied. In addition to boundary 
grievances, he had trouble with his vassal tribes. He had claimed, 
and originally possessed, the corn lands to the west of the Caledon, 
and another tract of land between the Orange and Caledon Rivers 
in the south, and these were now allotted to the native tribes who 
were living there, and fighting between Moshesh and the tribes 
continued. 

To put an end to the fighting, and secure peace and order, 
Major Warden, the Resident Commissioner at Bloemfontein, 
decided to intervene, and attacked Moshesh, who, however, defeated 
him at Viervoet in June 1857. Previously, in 1857, a force under 
Sir George Cathcart had also been defeated by Moshesh, who, 
however, at the same time asked for peace, and Cathcart withdrew. 

During ensuing years there was continued, if sporadic, trouble, 
first between the Basuto and what was now the Orange Free State, 
this country having been abandoned by the British Government to 
the Boers, and, later, between the Basuto and Cape Colony. In 
1866, by the Treaty of Thaba Bosiu, Moshesh ceded permanently 
a portion of his country to the O.F.S., and acknowledged himself 
a subject of that State. Hostilities, however, were renewed, and in 
1868 the Basuto again asked to be taken under the protection of 
Queen Victoria. This was granted, and Basutoland was formally 
incorporated with the Cape Colony in 1871. 

This turbulent little country was, however, destined to have a 
few more years of unrest. In 1879 the Cape Government passed an 
Act compelling the Basuto to surrender their guns, while the Hut 
Tax was doubled. This was resisted, armed police were sent to 
Basutoland, and the War of the Guns began. Possibly the Cape 
Government were, in a way, right to insist on disarmament. But 
the feelings of the proud Basuto should have been taken into account, 
and the point seriously considered whether that policy, perhaps right 
in principle, was not, in fact, dangerous. 

It should also have been borne in mind that the position of the 
Basuto was not that of other African tribes. Unlike them, they had 
never been conquered by Britain, but had given themselves to her 
of their own free will, and faithfully obeyed orders ever since 1868. 
Accustomed always to look on the possession of arms as a sign of 
virility, they considered the action of the Cape Government an 
undeserved degradation. 

The Paramount Chief, Letsie, unfortunately, played a double 
game, on the one hand inciting his people to resist, and on the other 
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professing to obey the Government. This led to bewilderment and 
ultimately to civil war among the Basuto, with disastrous results. 
It divided the nation into two camps, and the civil hatred has barely 
died out, even at this day. ‘ 

Finally, a change of Government and a new Governor, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, helped to settle the trouble. Sir Hercules agreed 
to arbitrate between the Cape Government and the Basuto, and his 
award was accepted by both, and peace was proclaimed in 1881. 
In accordance with the ruling, the Basuto were allowed to keep 
their arms on payment of a small licence fee. Complete internal 
peace did not prevail till 1884, when Basutoland was handed over 
to, and became a Protectorate of, the Imperial Government, and 
Basutoland became the native state it is to-day, with its boundaries 
settled for good. 

For more than a hundred years the Basuto have lived next door 
to the European, and for those hundred years the one civilising 
agency has been the missionary. No great success would appear to 
attach to either Anglican or Roman Catholic Missions, and the out- 
standing success from the first has been the French Mission. This 
has brought both the Gospel and education to the natives, and its 
members are deeply revered. These French Protestant mission- 
aries, Mabille, Coillard, Casalis, Dyke and others, have done work 
for the natives which is beyond all praise, and against obstacles 
which are hardly credible. Their principal station at Morija, and 
the methods carried on there, are models for the rest of the world. 

The Basuto to-day are anxious for learning, and the uplifting 
and wholesome influence of the missions is everywhere apparent. 
So too, unfortunately, are some of the disintegrating results when 
Black and White come into contact with each other in other spheres 
of experience. 

On the surface there may no longer be professed belief in witch- 
craft, rain-makers, sacrifices, or even the initiation ceremonies ; 
but many of the tribes living in the mountain fastnesses retain all 
their old heathen beliefs and customs. Moreover, in places not so 
remote, of quite recent date, we hear of cases of ritual murder, 
where the victim is killed so that the medicine-man may obtain 
some portion of the human body for his magic potions. 

The country belongs to the natives. The only white people are 
the Government officials, missionaries, and traders, and no European 
may own or acquire land in the territory. There is a railway 
connecting the Orange Free State with Maseru, the capital of 
Basutoland. The territory is governed, through the chiefs, by a 
Resident Commissioner, under the control of the High Com- 
missioner. ‘The Paramount Chief and the chiefs try native cases, 
but there is a right of appeal to the courts of the District Com- 
missioners, where, also, cases between Europeans and natives are 
tried. There are seven districts, all subdivided into wards, and 
over these are hereditary chiefs, all descendants of Moshesh. 
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Basutoland has also a National Council of 100 members, 95 of 
whom are nominated by the chiefs, and 5 by the Government. 
This Council has no executive powers, its functions being purely 
advisory and deliberative, dealing principally with internal and 
domestic affairs. 

Basutoland, often called the Switzerland of South Africa, is a 
beautiful country, in extent about the size of Belgium. Rugged 
mountain, fertile valley, rushing and turbulent river, falls of great 
height and beauty are everywhere to be seen. The climate is per- 
haps one of the finest in the world, with its pure atmosphere, sharp 
winter and abundance of sunshine. The mean average temperature 
is 60 degrees, ranging from go in summer to 14 in winter, and the 
native population of about 600,000 live mostly in the valleys, which 
have an altitude of from 5000 to 7000 feet. As with other High- 
landers, they are a virile and hardy race. The whole country is 
unusually well watered, and the floods from the mountains have 
deposited rich soil in the valleys, in which enormous quantities of 
corn are produced. 

One of the highest peaks of the Drakensberg is Mont-aux- 
Sources, and here is the Great Divide between the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans. The Caledon and Orange Rivers, which rise here, 
flow into the Atlantic, while the Tugela, whose source is not far 
distant, flows into the Indian Ocean. Besides these there are 
countless smaller rivers traversing the entire country, and on one of 
these are the Maletsunyane Falls with a sheer drop of 630 feet. 
The Basuto avoid going anywhere near the great falls, holding that 
they are the abode of serpents and evil spiritt—the name Drakens- 
berg means the Mountains of the Dragons. This grand range runs 
from the Cape right to the Limpopo, and its peaks take many 
strange and fantastic shapes. In one place the sky-line, seen against 
the evening sky, forms an almost perfect silhouette of Mr. Winston 
Churchill ! 

In many places the mountains are terraced, and the terraces 
cultivated to the last square inch. Only the hardiest of mountaineers 
could reach these terraces, which, to the stranger, appear to be 
entirely devoid of any means of access. The paths on the precipitous 
slopes connecting these terraces with each other and with the outer 
lands are traversed with ease by the Basuto on their wonderful 
ponies, which, left to themselves, are as sure-footed as cats, and 
are completely to be trusted. 

Trees are practically non-existent in Basutoland. In the deep 
kloofs thornbush and some willow are to be found, but the rest of 
the country is bare, and fuel is scarce. Small plantations of trees 
are sometimes to be seen in the vicinity of villages and mission 
stations, while the aloe, with its large leaves and tree-like blossoms, 
is not uncommon. 

It has been said that there are rich mineral deposits in the 
country, but exploitation is prohibited, and this may be only base- 
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less surmise. The one industry is agriculture, and the products, 
maize, millet, wheat and wool, are exchanged at the various trading 
stations for manufactured goods, mainly woollen blankets. Ponies 
are bred in great numbers, and are famous all over South Africa. 

‘4: The Basuto, as may be gathered, are a fine, brave and intelligent 
people. They are proud of the fact that they, alone of all the South 
African peoples, have never been conquered. Their great natural 
fortress, Thaba Bosigo (Mountain of Night), has been attacked 
many a time by both Black and White, without success. On the top 
is a huge plateau with abundance of grass and water, and it is in- 
accessible except by narrow paths through sheer cliffs which surround 
the top. On Thaba Bosigo are the graves of the great Basuto chiefs. 

It is not difficult to visit Basutoland, although comparatively 
few white people do visit it. It is prohibited to take either firearms 
or liquor into the country, and the orders of any Basutoland police- 
man must be obeyed. 

The Basuto are intensely loyal, not to the British or any other 
Government, but to the British monarch. It is interesting to note 
that this small and poor native state has already contributed the 
sum of no less than £14,000 to War Funds. They are equally proud 
of their direct association with the Empire. Perhaps the nation’s 
most characteristic expression of its loyalty to the monarch was its 
assurance of allegiance to Queen Victoria, still to-day the “‘ Great 
White Queen ’?—“ Our country is Your Majesty’s blanket, and we 
are the lice on it.”” Can a closer tie be conceived ? 


A NEW OFFICIAL MAP OF PERU 


By N. Pye, B.A., Assistant Lecturer in Geography, 
Manchester University 


THE Geographical Staff of the Peruvian Army, the Geographical 
Society of Lima and the Department of Boundaries of the Peruvian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs have just produced a new map of Peru 
which is to serve as the official map of the country.* It is published 
on the scale 1:1,500,000, and is evidently intended to serve the 
needs of administration, since it contains a wealth of place-names, 
and indicates the distribution of the administrative areas which 
were entirely reorganised in 1937. Distinctive symbols differentiate 
the capital of the republic, departmental, provincial and district 
capitals, while pueblos, haciendas and caserios have each their 
own symbol. Provincial, departmental and international boun- 
daries are clearly marked, as are railways, harbours and, very 
interestingly, the head of river navigation on all the rivers in the 
country. 


* Mapa del Peru 


: por el Servicio Geografico del Ejercito y la Sociedad Geografica de 
Lima. Scaler: 


1,500,000. Ministerio de Relaciénes Exteriores, Lima, 1938. 
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The main interest of the map, however, derives from the de- 
limitation of Peru’s international boundaries, and this map may 
be considered to be a document of first-rate importance relating 
to Peru’s territorial claims, since the Presidential decree of 8th 
September 1927 at Lima, forbids the introduction into the country 
of any geographical publications, books or maps, in which the 
international frontiers of Peru are not in accord with those of the 
official map. 

Boundary disputes have constituted a large proportion of the 
international problems of the South American republics for over 
a century, and the determination of Peru’s international boundaries 
has been a source of much strife ; although near to the coast the 
boundaries are well defined and there are now no disputes over 
them, they have been settled only recently, the long-standing 
dispute with Chile over the provinces of Tacna and Arica having 
been settled in 1929. In the western portion of the Amazon basin 
where Colombia, Ecuador and Peru meet, the boundary between 
Peru and Ecuador is still in dispute. 

In broad outline the historical background bears directly upon 
the international boundary problem, and fully to understand how 
the present position has arisen, it is necessary to appreciate the 
progress of Spanish colonisation. 

Throughout the dependency period, Spanish settlement pro- 
ceeded on substantially the same principles. On the South American 
mainland the greatest extent of Spanish settlement was along the 
high plateau from Colombia to central Chile. It was necessary 
to make landings at points on the coast, but there was no coastal 
advance in the sense of a movement south on the coastal lowlands. 
Coast towns were built near good ports, but in the equatorial 
regions the conditions on the west coast of South America were 
hostile to settlement, and, always in the case of the Andean states, 
the great centres of settlement have been at fairly high levels, e.g. 
Bogota, Quito, Lima and La Paz. Not only were conditions more 
congenial for Spanish settlers between 5000-8000 feet, but other 
advantages also attracted the settlers—the highland of Peru 
attracted the Spanish metal seekers, while the interior had a higher 
density of native population to be recruited for slave labour. The 
Spaniards founded new towns by sending expeditions of soldiers to 
regions of particular interest, first for mining, later for agriculture and 
grazing. Forts or strong places thus planted supported gradually 
increasing rings of villages or estates dependent upon them, but 
the great size of the terrain permitted, until comparatively late, the 
continuance of unsettled wastes or regions of slight value between 
the occupied areas, crossed only by connecting roads or trails. By 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the Spanish settlements had 
formed nuclei of denser population in several regions on the Andean 
plateau. There was a nucleus of denser population at Bogota, the 
colonists coming along the Magdalena and sister streams and 
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settling on the sides of the hills flanking these valleys; since the 
entry from the Pacific has been the effective approach to the 
Cordillera, we can appreciate the importance of the Gulf of Guay- 
aquil, and around Quito was a second nucleus of population. 
Between the Cerro de Pasco and Cuzco was a more dispersed 
population, but Lima, receiving the wealth of the interior, became 
the great city of the Cordillera region with Callao as its port. 
Another region of higher population density lay between La Paz 
and Potosi. Then there was a break of 1,000 miles between this 
and the next nucleus of population in Chile. These isolated nuclei 
of population in the Spanish domain were separated by empty 
territory, and this situation had a marked effect upon the political 
geography of the Andean states in the nineteenth century. In the 
first place, since no centre of population predominated in import- 
ance, political disintegration and the establishment of independent 
republics based on these nuclei were favoured when Spanish control 
weakened. Spanish administrative divisions determined in a general 
way the outline of many of the later republics. So long as the 
republics were part of the Spanish empire there was no necessity to 
define exactly their frontiers ; it was only when the various colonies 
threw off the yoke of Spain and proclaimed their independence of 
Spain and of each other that the question of international frontiers 
began to be important. The doctrine that the boundaries of the 
American republics should ordinarily coincide with the boundaries 
of the former viceregal territories was not embodied in any of the 
early treaties between the new nations, but it came gradually to be 
accepted as a general guiding principle, and was proclaimed in the 
Congress of Lima in 1848. The first juntas seemed to recognise 
the general frontiers of their jurisprudence at the boundaries of the 
former governments in whose capitals they were functioning, and 
tacitly to recognise the mutual advantages of such limitations, 
which the vacant and usually non-vital border territory made it 
easy to observe. Although the population distribution postponed 
boundary problems for the most part until the settlements eventually 
spread enough to come into actual contact with each other, its 
effect was to create special difficulties when the republics were 
seeking to define exactly their territorial rights, for, when a dispute 
for sovereignty arose regarding the large areas of either wholly 
uninhabited regions or regions dwelt in only by unassigned Indians 
or missionaries, no legally helpful actual possession could be found. 

The settlement of the boundary problem was made more difficult 
by reason of the fact that the limits of the viceroys’ territories had 
been drawn in Spain, without reference to the real geographical 
and physical conditions. The Andean republics inheriting these 
territorial divisions came to occupy parts of three natural regions. 
In each case we find a tripartite division—a western littoral, thinly 
populated with important ports ; the high plateau section where 
are the many centres of life, and the Amazon section where the 
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population is mainly sparse. The Amazon section of Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru is badly out of touch with the remainder of the 
country, since the centres of life are to the west of the Andean 
Cordillera as a rule, and these low-lying sections are not yet knit 
into the framework of the country. This weakness in the political 
structure of the republics is reflected in the fact that all have found 
the organisation of government very difficult, and the administra- 
tion has been poor in these regions; that is the reason for the 
western portion of the Amazon basin, where Colombia, Ecuador 
and Peru meet, having been a region specially prominent in inter- 
national boundary problems. ; 
The political frontiers in the upper Amazon are either still 
unsettled or only recently settled, and, in the western part of the 
great selvas of the Amazon, the boundary disputes concern Colombia, 
Peru and Ecuador. The region involved is traversed by three 
parallel tributaries of the Amazon—the Japura, the Putumayo and 
the Napo—and by the Maranon and its tributaries. The boundary 
disputes date from the foundation of the republics. The republic 
of Peru, formerly the most important of the Spanish viceroyalties 
in South America, issued its declaration of independence in 1821. 
The republic of Ecuador was constituted in 1830, but was known 
originally as the Presidency of Quito, and as such was part of the 
original republic of Colombia, which united the Presidency of 
Quito, the viceroyalty of New Granada, and the Captaincy- 
General of Venezuela. The state of Greater Colombia gained its 
independence in 1819, but in 1830 it split up into the separate 
republics of Venezuela, Ecuador and New Granada (Colombia). 
Greater Colombia and Peru were soon in dispute over their 
boundaries in the western Amazonian lowlands. Peru at first 
claimed territory up to the Japura river, and Colombia claimed 
access to the main stream of the Amazon. In 1777 the boundary 
between the possessions of Spain and Portugal ran down the Javary 
to the Maranon, and down the Amazon to the western mouth of 
the Japura. Peru early asserted her claims to land east of the 
Javary, and resisted the application of the 1777 treaty to determine 
her rights on her northern and eastern frontiers. In 1851 a treaty 
between Brazil and Peru established the boundary between their 
claims north of the Amazon by a straight line from Tabatinga to the 
junction of the Apaporis with the Japura. Colombia disputed 
Peru’s claim to land north of the Amazon, and claimed the land 
between the Putumayo and Amazon east of the Tabatinga—Apaporis 
line. In 1927 Colombia’s claim to access to the Amazon was met 
by allowing Colombia a tract of territory extending south along the 
Brazilian frontier to the main stream of the Amazon between the 
confluence of the Napo and Putumayo. Peru gave up all claims 
north of the Putumayo, and this river is now the boundary between 
Peru and Colombia. The Peru-Brazil frontier runs from Tabatinga 
along the Javary to its source ; it then follows the watershed between 
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the headwaters of the Yurua and the Ucayali, and then the water- 
shed between the Embira and Purus. From here the frontier swings 
south and east round the foothills of the Andes, and in this section 
the geographical natural boundary would have taken from Peru’s 
possessions, for from Lake Titicaca the divide runs north-west to 
the headwaters of the Purus. Peru claims that, as the great navig- 
able rivers of the country flow into the Amazon, she has right of 
control of the Oriente, and in her claims for territory in the Oriente 
has relied most strongly on the Royal Cedula of 1802, which separ- 
ated the gobierno and Commandancy-General of Mainas and the 
gobierno of Quijos from the viceroyalty of Santa Fé and province 
of Quito, and attached this territory to the viceroyalty and gobierno 
of Peru, the Commandancy-General to extend not only down the 
Maranon to the frontiers of the Portuguese colonies, but also on all 
the other rivers which enter the Maranon on its north and south 
banks, e.g. the Morona, Huallaga, Pastaza, Ucayali, Napo, Javary, 
Putumayo, Japura, etc., up to the place where these by their falls 
and insurmountable rapids ceased to be navigable. That rivers 
in the western part of the Amazon Basin have been so often used 
as political frontiers is striking commentary on the fact that, in this 
densely forested region, the broad rivers form the only continuously 
open and easily identifiable lines, and are thus the natural and 
most convenient lines for political reference. 

With the creation of Ecuador as an independent republic in 
1830 Ecuador inherited from Colombia her boundary dispute with 
Peru. She denied the legal force of the cedula of 1802, maintaining 
that the bishopric of Mainas (which included all the Oriente) was 
placed under the control of Lima purely as an ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment, and not, as the Peruvians claim, also as a political arrange- 
ment aiming at winning effective control to prevent the westward 
movement of the Portuguese, and to end the bickering between 
Quito and Lima Jesuit colonists over territorial limits. Instead she 
claimed to succeed to the boundary between Colombia and Peru 
as defined by the Treaty of Guayaquil in 1829—that of the ancient 
viceroyalties of Peru and Santa Fé. Peru refuses to recognise this 
boundary, so both republics claim the same great region in the 
Oriente. The dispute between Ecuador and Peru involves some 
120,000 square miles of territory. The region is little used, since 
the accessible Hevea trees have been exhausted, and the region has 
little actual, but considerable potential, importance. The known 
occurrence of valuable oil deposits will intensify the contest as soon 
as developments reveal the extent of the oil pools. Direct negotia- 
tions were initiated between Peru and Ecuador in 1934 regarding 
the Oriente. In July 1936 the dispute was to be arbitrated by 
President F. D. Roosevelt. It is said that, on the basis largely of 
prior settlement and occupation, Ecuador has recognised Peru’s 
right to all territory east of the meridian through the head of 
navigation on the Aguarico and Coca, and running west of the 
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town of Coca, and Peru has withdrawn all claim to any land west 
of the meridian of Carrelos, Sarayacu and Puerto Pardo, but so 
far it has been impossible to agree on a division or assignment of 
the intervening zone of 150 miles. This is to be left to the arbitral 
decision of the President of the United States. 

The Ecuador-Peruvian boundary on this new official map, 
however, is at variance with this. The international frontier runs 
from north-east of Tumbez south to the Chira river, crossing this 
at Alamor. Thence it runs more or less east along the Rios Macura, 
Culvas, Blanco and Canchis, to Todos Santos on the Rio Chinchipe. 
From here to lat. 3° south the boundary is drawn as a straight 
line running due south-north, and then continues about twenty-five 
miles east of the main watershed of the Andes, on which are situated 
Quito and the important towns of Ecuador, almost as far as Tulcan. 
Thence the frontier (on the Peruvian map it is now the Peru- 
Colombia frontier) runs east, and follows the Rio S. Miguel and 
the Rio Putumayo as far as Cordova, thence to Atacuari on the 
Amazon, and along the Amazon to Tabatinga. The Oriente is 
included in a new large province called Loreto. 

The final success of the full claims of Peru would confine 
Ecuador to the mountain plateau and the Pacific slope. In area 
and importance to the countries concerned, the controversy is 
second in South America only to that of the Gran Chaco. 


ANCIENT GREECE AND THE HEALING ART * 


By Douctas GuTHRIE 


TuE lovely little island of Delos, in the Cyclades, was originally a 
floating island, anchored to the bed of the sea to provide a resting- 
place for the goddess Leto, who there gave birth to the twins Apollo 
(Phoebus) and Diana (Artemis). Here begins the story of medicine, 
with ancient Greece as its cradle. 

Although Delos, at one time a prosperous city with a famous 
market in which ten thousand slaves were sold in a single day, is 
now a mass of ruins, one may still visit, near the summit of Mount 
Cynthus, the Grotto of Apollo, a cleft in the rocky hillside, roofed 
by a double row of huge slabs of stone forming a primitive arch. 
The famous lions of Delos are of two varieties: the marble sea-lions, 
believed to be votive offerings, and the more recent mosaic lion 
on the floor of one of the villas. 

At an early age Apollo left for Delphi. High up on the side of 
Mount Parnassus, approached by a steep and winding road from the 
port of Itea on the Gulf of Corinth, Delphi is a most eerie and 


* Adapted from a Lecture delivered by Dr. Douglas Guthrie to the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society on atst F ebruary 1940. 
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awe-inspiring place even to-day, and one can readily understand 
why it occupied the central point in maps of ancient Greece, just 
as Jerusalem was placed in the centre of Christendom. It was said 
that Zeus released two eagles at opposite ends of the earth, and, 
flying towards each other, they met at Delphi. There, therefore, 
was the centre or navel of the earth, and it was marked by a conical 
boulder, the Omphalos, which may still be seen beside the Sacred 
Way, the marble-paved approach to the temple. There is another 
omphalos at the local museum at Kastri, the village which occupied 
the site of Delphi, and which was bodily transplanted half a mile 
eastwards by the French excavators before they unearthed the 
treasures which may now be seen. 

But to return to Apollo. On arrival at Delphi his first act was 
to slay a python or monster which had rendered the site untenable. 
Delphi remained for centuries a shrine of worship of Apollo, the 
most sacred spot in Greece. Its chief claim to fame, however, arose 
from the famous oracle. Beside the Sacred Way there was a chasm 
or cleft in the rock from which issued intoxicating fumes. Over 
this was the tripod on which the priestess sat, chewing laurel leaves 
and uttering her ravings, which, however incoherent, were cleverly 
transcribed into hexameter verse which usually conveyed an 
ambiguous meaning. Apparently the priestess was a sort of medium. 
Her ego, under the influence of fumes or laurel (the exact cause is 
very obscure), became submerged, and a dissociated personality 
replied to enquirers. So numerous and valuable were the gifts to 
Delphi for professional services rendered, that safe deposits or 
treasuries were built, and these, in ruins or partially restored, still 
adorn the sacred precinct. One of the finest of the offerings, dis- 
covered only a few years ago, is the bronze charioteer, complete 
even to the painted ivory eyes and bronze eyelashes, so amazingly 
lifelike. 

Although the problems submitted to the oracle were mostly 
political and strategic, many were domestic and personal, and there 
can be no doubt that an opinion was sought in cases of serious illness. 
The enquirer did not always ask for treatment, still less did he 
demand a diagnosis. A prognosis, a life or death verdict, was what 
he most desired. The importance of prognosis was emphasised by 
Hippocrates, and even to-day it is a fear of the future which impels 
many a patient to consult his doctor. It is only a step from the 
Delphian Oracle to the cult of Aesculapius. Indeed, it was at 
Delphi that Aesculapius, about 1250 B.c., ventured to use his art 
to restore the dead to life. Zeus punished this presumption by 
slaying Aesculapius, who then became a god, and was worshipped 
in hundreds of temples, or Asklepieia. One of the most famous 
was at Epidaurus ; there were others at Cos, Pergamos, Athens, 
and many other places. To the Asklepieia came many sick persons 
for the healing ritual known as temple sleep, or “ incubation.” 
After such preliminaries as bathing and offering of sacrifice, the 
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patient lay down to sleep in the “‘ abaton,” a long colonnade, open 
to the air at each side. During the night Aesculapius appeared in 
a dream and gave advice, or even performed an operation, which 
resulted in a cure. Sometimes the harmless snakes of the temple 
assisted in the treatment by licking the eyes or sores of the patient. 
The part played by the priests also varied widely according to the 
case. Our knowledge of incubation is derived from local inscrip- 
tions describing the cases, from the satirical account by Aristophanes 
in his Ploutos, and from the sacred orations of Aristides, who was 
himself a patient, and obviously a hypochondriac. One of the 
inscriptions at Epidaurus tells of a paralytic who was ordered to 
bring into the abaton as large a stone as he could find. He did so, 
and there the stone may still be seen. 

No doubt incubation was a very effective form of psychotherapy. 
Although as a rule the cure was completed, as by a miracle, in a 
single night, the patient sometimes remained for days or weeks, 
taking the waters and baths, and following a routine of diet and 
exercise as at any modern spa. The temples of Aesculapius were in 
healthy places with natural springs and fine scenery. Even in its 
present ruined state Epidaurus is a lovely spot, and on the occasion 
of our visit its beauty was enhanced by the abundant anemones 
and other spring flowers. 

The theatre, excavated only a few years ago, is one of the finest 
in Greece, seating about 20,000 spectators. One may also visit the 
sports ground or stadium, and may use the massive stone seats 
which were originally available for patients. 

Incubation was practised in the eighth century B.c., and con- 
tinued till paganism gave way to Christianity ; even to-day traces 
of the ancient cult still remain. In certain churches of Greece and 
Italy, on certain days in the year, sick pilgrims pass the night, and 
cures are reported. 

The next phase takes us from priestcraft to prescribing, from 
Aesculapius to Hippocrates, from Epidaurus to Cos. In the island 
of Cos, the home of Hippocrates, there was a great Asklepieion 
discovered in 1903, the reconstruction of which was undertaken by 
Italians. The association of the Father of Medicine with the temple 
has been argued and questioned. Certainly the Hippocratic 
principles were directly opposed to magic and ritual, but the influx 
of patients to the Asklepieion may have created a demand for healers 
other than those who held office as priests. We know little of the 
life of Hippocrates, save that he was descended from Aesculapius, 
who had two daughters, Hygeia and Panacea. 

Born in Cos in 460 B.c., Hippocrates lived a long life, and it may 
be true that he taught his students under the huge oriental plane 
tree which is still a prominent landmark in the town, and which 
measures 36 feet in circumference. He first separated medicine 


from philosophy, and disproved the idea that disease was a punish- 
ment sent by the gods. 
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Although we know little about the man, a study of the books 
known as the Hippocratic Collection, which were inspired, if not 
entirely written, by Hippocrates, reveals his high standard of ethics, 
his accuracy of case-recording, and his insistence upon prognosis. 
The Aphorisms, Prognostics and Oath are certainly the work of 
Hippocrates. The ethical code, or Hippocratic Oath, has been 
adopted as a pattern by medical men throughout the ages. His 
genius for exact observation is shown in many of his writings, 
notably in the terse aphorisms, the first of which is well known, 
“ Life is short, the art long, the opportunity fleeting, experiment 
fallacious, judgment difficult,” and he goes on to advise the doctor 
to do the right thing at the right time. He discusses the age incidence 
and the seasonal incidence of various diseases, and in studying the 
patient he notes the facial appearance, the position in bed, the 
movement of the hands, the extent of sleep, and many other signs 
which we are apt to overlook in these days of instrumental and 
chemical methods. His critics have said that he paid more attention 
to causes and prognosis than to diagnosis and treatment. It is true 
that many of his patients died, but that simply indicates his honesty 
in recording all he saw, so different from the records of Asklepieia 
which seem to consist of a series of miraculous cures. 

To Hippocrates prognosis was all-important. Perhaps his own 
long life was conducive to his study of prognosis. As Sir James 
Mackenzie remarked, ‘‘ No doctor lives long enough to write a 
reliable book on prognosis.” Prognosis is not merely a forecast of 
how disease will progress. It is, to quote Dr. Singer, ‘‘ knowing 
things about a patient before you are told them.” Hippocrates 
viewed disease as a natural phenomenon. “Every disease,’’ he 
writes, ‘“‘ has its own nature, and arises from external causes, from 
cold, from the sun, from changing winds, from occupation.” In 
showing that there was, in most diseases, a tendency to a natural 
cure, he formulated the great principle of Vix Medicatrix Naturae. 
‘‘ Our natures are the physicians of our diseases.” ‘‘ Do not disturb 
a patient during or after a crisis, and try no experiments with drugs 
or instruments, but leave him alone.” Hippocrates used few drugs, 
but his advice regarding diet, exercise and mode of life is often 
surprisingly modern. 

These are some of his hints on professional deportment: “ The 
doctor should keep himself clean and be respectably dressed, and 
should make use of ointments spreading an agreeable but not 
suspicious aroma.” “On entering the sickroom he should sit down, 
should not speak much, nor let himself become embarrassed.” And 
here are some maxims for the surgeon: “‘ He must use both hands 
with equal celerity, and it is a favourable circumstance if the thumb 
is in good apposition to the forefinger.” “ The nails should not 
project beyond the finger tips, and yet not be too short. 

In point of time Hippocrates was closely followed by Aristotle, 
the great biologist and comparative anatomist, whose work was of 
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inestimable value to medicine. Then the scene shifts to Egypt, 
where there was a famous medical school at Alexandria, and then 
to Rome, where Celsus wrote his voluminous work. 

The greatest exponent of Greek medicine after Hippocrates was 
Galen, who was born at Pergamos in a.p. 130. Pergamos, or 
Bergamum, is in Asia Minor, fifty miles north of Smyrna (Izmir), 
and it may be visited by those who are prepared to negotiate in 
springless motor-cars one of the roughest roads in Asia. The site 
of the Asklepieion is magnificent. There is a huge theatre, but the 
temple, with its wonderful sculptures, has been removed and 
reconstructed in the Pergamon Museum in Berlin, and is one of the 
finest art treasures of Germany. That Galen was a hard worker 
is shown by the number of his writings. He dissected many animals, 
described many of the muscles, traced the cranial nerves, noted the 
effect of section of the spinal cord, and of the recurrent laryngeal 
nerve. He was the first to show that the arteries contained blood 
and not air, and he very nearly discovered the circulation of the 
blood. All these discoveries and those of his predecessors were 
recorded by Galen in a number of works which were destined to 
remain the standard text-books of medicine for more than a thousand 
years. 

Throughout the dull-witted period of the Middle Ages, no one 
thought of questioning the authority of Galen. Then came the 
Renaissance, when Paracelsus prefaced his Lectures by publicly 
burning the works of Galen, when Vesalius showed that much of the 
Galenic anatomy was false, as it had been based on animal dis- 
sections, and when Ambroise Paré introduced simple dressings 
instead of boiling oil. Nevertheless their criticism does not detract 
from the value of the medicine of Ancient Greece. Nor is Greek 
medicine a matter of mere historic interest. Even to-day it is useful 
to recall the Hippocratic tradition, “ our natures are the physicians 
of our diseases.” Therefore the physician, and the specialist, 
whatever his field, should study the entire patient and his environ- 
ment, and view disease with the eye of a naturalist. After all, he 
can only assist Nature. 


OLD GLASGOW PLACE-NAMES AND OTHERS 


By James MerK.z, B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 


In our boyhood we learnt from Edgar Allan Poe’s Tales that a 
dangerous letter was best hid from secret searchers by being put 
openly in the most obvious spot in the house, where, if noticed at 
all, it might naturally be mistaken for any ordinary letter or circular 
and hastily passed over. In much the same way a place-name 
really belonging to a language long extinct in its region, may have 
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its true meaning longest hid if it stand in the open, so to speak, 
and seem to be obvious in the new current language of the place. 
In that case nobody thinks it worth while to examine the word 
critically, whereas, if it look strange, it will be tested at once. 
Thus, ‘“ Cowcaddens”’ will escape attention, when ‘ Balgray ” 
will immediately be traced to the Gaelic balgair, a fox ; ach, place ; 
for cows are familiar, and caddens too in association with cows 
seems to be somehow familiar. If there is no such word in any 
Scottish dialect, the sound of it suggests that in the days of long 
ago, grazing cows were ca’d to dens there or thereabout. Objections 
there are, however, to this facile interpretation, and when these 
are realised, we may ask ourselves whether ‘‘ Cowcaddens ’’ may 
not have a hidden Celtic source. And doubtless because Gaelic 
is the only Celtic tongue left in Scotland, most of us turn to Gaelic 
first, but finding no original there, we recall our pre-Gaelic past, 
and specially in the region of Glasgow, we remember the long 
period of time covered by the Cumbrian Kingdom of Strathclyde, 
and ask what Welsh can tell. There we find col, a summit, which, 
in our Scottish vernacular, readily becomes cou or cow, as indeed 
it has done in Gougove (Galston), which is col gof, smith’s summit. 
And caddens is manifestly Welsh cadnoés, a she-fox or vixen. ‘“‘ Cow- 
caddens”’ is therefore ‘‘ vixen’s summit,’ showing by its very 
name that, long ago, foxes bred on that brae, as well as on Balgray 
Hill. 

Another old Glasgow name that conceals its meaning by its 
seeming simplicity is ‘‘ Crossmyloof,’ which in form is a gipsy 
fortune-teller’s phrase, and which has reinforced its security by 
a legend connecting it with Mary Queen of Scots, before or after 
the Battle of Langside. Welsh fails us in this instance, but three 
Gaelic words, crois maol luibh, combined to mean “Cross of the 
hillock of herbs,’ suit not only the phonetics, but the locality. 
For there is a rising ground at Crossmyloof, and it would be more 
decided before its partial levelling for streets. The absence of the 
Gaelic article in this word shows that it is of a very old date and 
type, and a cross on a hillock noted for healing herbs would not 
be unnatural in those ancient days, especially if it were meant to 
set the seal of Christianity upon a pre-Christian spot of human 
cure. But even if there never was a cross on the hillock, there 
might have been a crossing of footpaths—Gaelic crosg or crasg. 

It ought to be added that names whose apparent simplicity 
is misleading need not all be Celtic. The “ Drygate,”’ for instance, 
is from old Norse drag gata, dell road. Drag, or dry, in the sense 
of dell or glen, appears also in ‘‘ Dryburgh,” but is now lost to 
the Scottish vernacular. Gate, however, survives, and country 
people at least still understand the order, ** Get out the gate,” and 
** Steek the yett ahint ye.” 

If there are no more old Glasgow names of this class, there are 
plenty elsewhere. One is “Burntisland” (older, Bruntisland), which 
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is Welsh, bryn telyn, “‘ at the half-carcase hill,” a perfect description 
of the long hillside overlooking the town. ‘‘ Cockpen ” is another, 
being Welsh cwg pen, ‘‘ knob of the hill(top) ’’—the peak on which 
stands the ancient ruined church. Add also ‘“‘ Cowdenknowes,”’ 
knolls near a ‘‘summit fort’? (Welsh col din). Neidpath, at the foot 
of a bend of the Tweed, is Welsh too, nydd, bend, and fedd, foot. 
And among old English derivatives may be counted “ Bellrock,”’ 
whose legend is almost history, but whose origin is most likely 
bale rock, with the long a of bale shortened by the addition of rock 
to the word, just as bane (bone) and fire unite to be benfire, and 
sheep herd to be shepherd. Another is ‘‘ Lasswade,”’ laes, meadow, 
waed, ford—‘‘ at the ford meadow.” Yet one more is “‘ Muttonhole,” 
no humorous description, but “ hollow at the mouth of a stream ”’ 
(muthan, genitive of mutha, and hol, a hollow). 

In “‘ Gorbals,” Glasgow presents to beginners a different kind 
of difficulty, namely one that appears in Welsh from the mutation 
of some of the consonants under certain circumstances. Gor is a 
prefix implying super-great, large, and there is a word bal in Welsh, 
but it is not this which follows gor ; for to appear as bal after gor 
the wanted word must begin with p. Doubtless the required 
word is pwll, pool or puddle. Gor pwill becomes gorbwil, then in 
course of time gorbal. The final s, however, still needs to be ex- 
plained. In some cases it is an English plural added to a Celtic 
name, implying that more than one house or something else near by 
was so called. But in specially British, Pictish, or Welsh names, 
distinguished Celtic scholars have shown that a final intrusive s is 
often a relic of a primitive Celtic vostis, a dwelling—a very minute 
relic, it may be objected, but no more minute than the m in 
*“Yes’m,” which is all that is left of ““mea domina.”’ Putting all 
the foregoing together, “‘ Gorbals’’ is seen to be ‘“‘ house at the 
large pool.” 

Another of the same is “ Ibrox,”’ derived from Welsh ud, high, 
proc, thrust, s, place, dwelling, and these combined give ubrocs. 
This Welsh u sounds like our ee, and did so when the name was 
first accepted into our English language, in which, during the 
Middle English period, as Skeat tells us, the sound gradually 
became 1 by the introduction of a slight ah before ee. Fire, iron, 
mile, are a few examples of this movement, and to these is to be 
added Ibrox. Those acquainted with the contour of the district 
will best be able to judge of the name’s appropriateness. 

“Glasgow ” itself may be another instance of this mutation 
difficulty—Welsh glas, green, and cau, hollow, would unite as 
glasgau, and describe the glen of the Molendinar ; but there is 
keen difference of opinion about this origin, and we need not press 
it, for there are plenty of examples elsewhere. Forfar, Carnoustie, 
and Moffat are an interesting trio of this type, that as such have 
escaped public notice. “ Forfar” in this Pictish region corresponds 
to Welsh ffor, road, bar, summit, in which the b changes to f after 
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the feminine noun ffor, giving fforfar, ‘‘ road summit.” Carnoustie 
in the same region is explained by the Welsh carn and gwastad, 
which for precisely the same reason loses the g, and becomes 
carnwastad, “cairn of the level plain” (Welsh w as our 00). The 
dropping of the final d in English speech is matched by such words 
as woodbine, tine, wannion, fiel’ for field, an’ for and. Moffat 
is apparently Welsh mad, beneficial, badd, bathing-place, which 
united gives madfadd, then maffadd (dd equals th in then). Later 
the long a in the first syllable coming under the regular English 
rule becomes 0, as Anglo-Saxon ar becomes oar, sar—sore, ath— 
oath. So Moffat emerges at length, and its meaning is (Town) at 
the beneficial bathing-place. 

One inference that may perhaps be drawn from the foregoing 
is that in Scotland there are far more names of Welsh affinity than 
has been commonly supposed. And indeed Glasgow is in the 
midst of a swarm of them. Besides those already mentioned, there 
are, for instance, Govan, Partick, Possil, Renfrew, Rutherglen, and 
Paisley, which is peves, place of rest, lle, stead, that is, it was an 
ecclesiastical “‘ retreat.” The oldest forms are plural. 

Many river names near and far are of the Welsh family also. 
Two of the more distant and less hackneyed, both displaying the 
mutation peculiarity, need alone be quoted, the Endrick and the 
Ettrick. The d in Endrick is intrusive as it is in thunder, and the 
rest is en geiriog, where after the enhancing prefix the g is dropped, 
and the name is enezriog, babbler. The Ettrick is aedd, noisy, and 
rhic, groove, becoming aeddric, a name extremely apt, says one 
who had been a shepherd there. Mountains as well as rivers have 
a good chance to belong to this group. Such are the Cheviots, the 
Ochils, and the Eildon Hills. Eildon is Welsh, aelod, din, “‘consociate 
hill fort.” 

Two special difficulties seen in Glasgow’s old place-names— 
that arising from a delusive simplicity, and that arising from the 
Welsh mutation of consonants—have been detailed and solved, 
along with a number of parallel cases. And it may be enough now 
to add that the attempt to trace names of Welsh or allied origin 
to Gaelic results often in meanings feckless, far-fetched, or offending 
against elementary etymological rules. 


THE CHANGED BALTIC 
By J. F. Stewart, F.R.S.G.S. 


Tue changed position in the Baltic brought about by the war is 
of extreme moment to this country. A very large proportion of 
our food imports came from Baltic countries, while from those 
countries, also, we received most of our timber and pulpwood, as 
well as paper. In addition, some of our own best customers 
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were those same countries, especially Denmark, although our 
trade with the others was growing. 

At the present time, the shores and ports of the Baltic are 
dominated either by Germany or Russia, and it is not too much to 
say that, as long as their dominant position is unchanged, even after 
the war, our trade will not be restored, no matter how much the 
various Baltic peoples may wish it. 

The disappearance of the three Baltic States as independent 
countries, and their absorption into the U.S.S.R., call for more 
than passing regret. Especially is this so in Scotland, whose re- 
ciprocal trade and other relations were becoming closer each year. 

The early history of Estonia is somewhat obscure. ‘The first 
mention of it appears to be its conquest in the thirteenth century 
by the Germans and Danes, who divided the country between them, 
but subsequently the Danish part was sold to the German Teutonic 
Knights. The northern part passed to Sweden in the sixteenth 
century, and the southern to Poland. In the next century the 
whole became a Swedish province, which was ceded to Russia in 
the century following, and under Russia it remained till the Great 
War, the Russian Revolution, and the Peace, when it gained its 
complete independence. 

The form of government was republican. The religion of the 
country is almost wholly Lutheran, but there are a few Greek 
Orthodox, who form an independent church in Estonia. The 
standard of education was very high, with numerous secondary 
schools, while its ancient University of Dorpat (Tartu), founded 
in 1632, had a great reputation in all faculties. 

Technical education was also of a high standard, and, especially 
in the case of its particular industry, agriculture, science was applied 
with the best results, and, while the soil is naturally poor, excellent 
crops were raised of flax and other products, while there was a 
flourishing livestock industry. Rich oil shale is abundant, as is 
timber, the latter forming one of the principal exports. The people 
themselves are outstandingly sober, quiet, industrious, with a high 
standard of purely Estonian culture, and with a separate Estonian 
language. They are exceedingly musical, and their annual musical 
festivals bring choirs of many thousands. They carried on a very 
large shipping transit trade from Russia, principally through the 
port of Tallinn, their chief port, named Reval under the former 
Russian domination, and probably will be so called again, unless 
renamed after a Bolshevik. 

The country is low, flat, and uninteresting from the scenic 
point of view, except in the south-east, where it is somewhat hilly. 
In the rest it is swampy and, to a large extent, covered with forest, 
and, as rivers are numerous, the timber is cheaply brought to the 
sea. ‘I'here are many lakes, and Lake Peipus formed part of the 
io Sasi between Estonia and Russia, half of the lake belonging 
to each. 
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A fine, hard-working, frugal, highly educated and cultured 
people, with a prosperous and happy future to look forward to, 
those to whom they are known cannot but regret that they are 
condemned to the same dead level of serfdom which obtains across 
what was their frontier. If any country in Europe minded its own 
business, and interfered with none, it was Estonia, and its fate 
could not be more undeserved. The Estonians are akin to the 
Finns and have nothing in common with their Slav masters. 

The principal towns are the great port of Tallinn, the capital, 
and the busy shipping centres of Paldiski (Baltic Port) and Parnu. 
The other chief towns are Tartu (Dorpat), with its great University, 
Narva, and Arensburg and Hapsal with their curative mud-baths. 

The description of the early days of Estonia practically applies 
to those of Latvia. It also had a chequered career, and it became 
wholly Russian at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Like Estonia, Latvia is flat and uninteresting, swampy, inter- 
sected by many rivers, and covered to a great extent with forest. 
Like Estonia, it has a short, hot summer, and a long, hard winter. 
The capital, principal city, and principal port is Riga, situated 
some way up the great River Dvina. 

As with Estonia, agriculture, dairy farming and the raising of 
livestock are, with the export of timber and plywood, the chief 
industries. The soil is more fertile, and is highly cultivated, while 
there are valuable fisheries. 

The Latvians have retained the former Russian name for Riga, 
but have renamed the other two principal ports Ventspils (Windau) 
and Liepaja (Libau), but these will probably be again renamed. 

The Latvians, or Letts, are of Aryan stock, and the religion is 
mainly Protestant. The language is Lettish, but the business 
language has been mostly German, and German economic and 
political influence has been strong till the recent transfer of the 
Baltic Germans to Poland. 

The Latvians fought hard for their independence during and 
after the Great War, and it was secured to them. 

When we come to Lithuania there is a different story to tell. 
Lithuania has had a very distinct history and existence of its own, 
and was once one of the most powerful empires in Europe, and is 
very far from being a newly independent State. 

To the ancient world the country was known as the “ Land of 
Northern Gold,” the ‘“ Northern Gold” being amber. It is still 
the source of most of the world’s supply. As far back as the time 
of the Phoenicians, their traders came here and bartered their 
products for furs, wool, and amber. Even at that distant date, 
long before the beginning of the Christian era, we have a historical 
record of the Lithuanians. They were peaceful and industrious, 
excellent agriculturists, and far from being the savages that our 
own ancestors probably were at that time. Instead of being clothed, 
like our forebears, mostly in woad, they wore good woven clothes 
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of linen and wool. They had all kinds of farming implements, 
weapons, and artistic ornaments. Their state of culture was high. 

A race of farmers, hunters, and fishermen, isolated from the rest 
of the world by their forests and marshes, they lived peaceably till 
the thirteenth century, fighting fiercely only to repel the Slavs and 
Scandinavians who occasionally attempted to invade their country. 
Then, however, largely, it is said, at the instigation of the Pope, 
they were attacked by the forerunners of the Nazis, the Teutonic 
Order of the Knights of the Cross. Instead of succumbing, as 
other peoples had done, this interference with a peaceful people, 
after two hundred years of fighting, ended in the Lithuanian Empire 
extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and becoming one of 
the most powerful States in Europe. 

Later on, Poland increased her influence in Lithuania, and that 
country was forced to accept union with, not absorption by, 
Poland in the sixteenth century. It thus became immersed in all 
Poland’s troubles, and, at the iniquitous Partition of Poland in the 
eighteenth century between Prussia, Russia, and Austria, Lithuania, 
as part of the spoil, fell to Russia, and its very name was forgotten 
by the rest of the world. 

Under the Tsars, Lithuania suffered a hundred and fifty years 
of the most cruel and barbarous oppression, and this existed right 
up to the period of the Great War. 

Not even Belgium suffered more from the War than did 
Lithuania. First, its manhood was conscripted by Russia, whose 
soldiers overran the country, seized almost everything movable 
and sent it to Russia. Lithuania became a battle-ground between 
Russia and the Germans, and the latter occupied the country. 
When they had to evacuate it, after stripping it of almost all its 
valuable timber, they removed what had been overlooked by the 
Russians, and left a desert. 

The Lithuanians’ independence was recognised by the Allied 
Powers, and they made a Treaty with their great eastern neigh- 
bour, which gave them a frontier conterminous with Russia, and 
included their ancient capital of Vilna, with its surrounding 
territory. This was most vital for them, as it gave them direct 
railway connection with Russia, and facilities for handling a huge 
expected transit trade from that country. They also signed a 
Treaty with their southern neighbour, Poland, which confirmed 
the latter’s recognition of the Lithuanian-Russian frontier. Scarcely 
was the ink of the latter Treaty dry, when the Poles invaded Vilna 
under General Zeligowski, taking advantage of the absence of the 
Lithuanian troops who were expelling the Bolsheviks. Zeligowski 
professed to be dissatisfied to be under Lithuanian rule, and set 
up an independent “ republic ” with himself as leader, comprising 
a third of the whole of recognised Lithuania. He ignored the 
Powers’ orders to retire, and, after a short time, asked Poland to 
incorporate his “republic” into the newly established Polish 
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Republic, and this was done. The injustice to Lithuania was never 
remedied, but the latter country never recognised the new frontier, 
calling it the ‘‘ Administrative Line,” and the new capital, Kaunas, 
the temporary “‘ Administrative Centre.’ No place is more revered 
by Lithuania than Vilna ; as well as being the ancient capital, it 
was the seat of its old University, the centre of its culture, and is 
the resting-place of its great dead. 

This happened on the east side of the country. On the west 
there was trouble, this time from Germany. The reconstituted 
Lithuania had only a short seaboard, and it was recognised that, 
to attain full development, it must have access to the sea. There 
was only one possible port, Memel, which had been German, 
although, geographically, it is definitely a part of Lithuania. It 
was united to Germany by a narrow strip of coast-line, the Memel 
Territory. The rest of the Lithuanian coast consists of sandy dunes. 

The Allied Powers, in connection with Memel, made another 
of their unfortunate compromises. Instead of handing it over 
unconditionally to Lithuania, Memel Town with Memel Territory 
was made a kind of independent State, but with a certain amount 
of Lithuanian control. The bulk of the population of Memel Town 
was German, the bulk of the population of the Territory was 
Lithuanian. Neither place was of any but sentimental value to 
Germany ; both were of the utmost material value to Lithuania, 
which has spent large sums in greatly developing the port from 
a little timber-loading place to a very important and well-equipped 
port, which they renamed Klaipeda. 

The Germans and Lithuanians settled down quite peaceably 
together and, in the opinion of the writer, this state of affairs would 
have continued but for the interference of Nazidom from Berlin. 
The usual Hitlerian technique was followed (as already noted, 
this technique had been successfully carried out by the Poles at 
Vilna), and there was German infiltration and complaints of harsh 
treatment of the German element by the Lithuanian Government, 
quite unfounded, as it happens. The Nazis instigated a local 
revolution, which failed, and the Government was so careful that 
Germany was able to find no excuse for intervention. This 
changed when Hitler began his career of aggression, and, as will 
be remembered, he simply stepped in and seized both the Town 
and the Territory without professing any excuse, seizing all 
improvements without compensation. 

Cut off from Memel, Lithuania did not succumb, but began to 
look for a site for another port. In the days of the country’s greatest 
prosperity there was a flourishing port at Sventasis, about a couple 
of miles from the Latvian frontier. To-day there is hardly a trace 
to be seen. The shore is all silted up, and the river which used to 
enter the sea there loses itself in the sand before reaching it. The 
tradition is that the river disobeyed Parkunas, the God of Thunder, 
and is condemned to this fate for ever, but no doubt there is some 
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more prosaic explanation. In any case, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment, undismayed by the additional misfortune, began operations 
to clear the river and silted-up port, and had surveys made with 
a view to establishing another great and well-equipped harbour. 

But the avalanche started by Hitler engulfed Lithuania as well 
as the other two States. Russia, under the pretext of fear of attack, 
seized naval and air bases in the three States. This was followed 
by interference in internal affairs, and, ultimately, the Soviet 
Government forced the holding of “elections,” at which only 
Communist candidates put forward by Russia were allowed to stand. 
The candidates were naturally “elected,” and the next step was 
that the representatives humbly begged for incorporation into the 
Soviet Union, which swallowed up the country. Thus the inde- 
pendence of sturdy, progressive, and well-governed Lithuania has 
fallen to a foreign dictatorship which will again crush its people 
under an iron heel, and to a tyranny which is likely to be worse 
than anything under the Tsars. 

It is interesting to note that the dunes, which are due to 
centuries of deforestation, are constantly shifting, moving east at 
the rate of about four feet a year. As they move they often uncover 
ruined villages, graveyards and churches, which have long been 
buried, and of which all record has been lost. To-day they are 
still burying villages under sandhills fifty feet high. The Govern- 
ment had taken the matter in hand, coarse grasses were sown to 
stop the drift, and when there was enough humus, pines were 
planted. 

Some of the original forest has been saved, and much new forest 
has been planted, and these have been established as bird and game 
sanctuaries. There is still a herd of the rare North European elk. 
The country is a treasure-ground for the botanist, containing many 
rare North European flowers, among them the lovely Linnea borealis. 

Like its neighbours, Lithuania is flat, and, from the scenic 
point of view, uninteresting. But it has many rivers and lakes, 
and much forest land in which beauty is to be found. The principal 
river is the Niemen, or, in Lithuanian, Nemunas, six hundred 
miles long, and rising in White Russia. On the banks are ruins 
of fortresses built by the Lithuanians to defend their country against 
the Teutonic Knights, or by the latter in their wars against the 
Lithuanians. In the lower reaches where once was forest land is 
now a great fertile plain. Here there are often extensive floods, 
which cause much damage to the farms which cover the plain. 

Lithuania is an agricultural and timber country. It has no 
resources of any other kind—no minerals, no oil, no coal, hardly 
any stone even, and it is difficult to imagine what Russia can want 
with it. It is a poor country, becoming comparatively rich solely 
owing to the frugality and industry of its own people. Nothing 
impressed the writer more as showing the difference between the 
Russian and the Lithuanian, and the failure of the former to 
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assimilate the latter, than the difference between the peasant 
farmers of the two peoples. In Russia, even before the Revolution 
and collectivisation, the small farmers did not live on their farms, 
but congregated in sordid villages often miles away, in dirty, 
insanitary houses, with all their farm stock under the same roof as 
themselves in winter. In Lithuania the peasant lives in his trim 
little farmhouse, with its neat outbuildings, and its plantation of 
trees to form a wind-shield, surrounded by his small, but well- 
cultivated fields. He owns, or rather owned, his own little farm, 
ten acres or more, and all his stock. 

Previous to regaining its independence, practically the whole 
of Lithuania belonged to a few German or Russian barons, who 
did not live on their estates, but preserved them partly for game, 
and, for the rest, squeezed the last farthing out of their unhappy 
peasant tenants, spending it in riotous living in Berlin, Paris, or 
Petrograd. The Lithuanian Government expropriated the greater 
part of each of those estates, and cut them up into the small holdings 
that were such a pleasing feature until now, advancing money to 
the peasants for purchase of land, erection of buildings, stock, and 
seeds and implements. Each peasant was owner of his own farm, 
and was given the easiest of terms for repayment of loans. 

Lithuania would have been even further developed but that it 
started with a country denuded by war, and with an empty treasury, 
and, as it refused outside aid, it has always been a marvel to those 
who know it that any progress was made at all. Apart altogether 
from any question of politics, it is impossible to believe that those 
highly individualist peasant proprietors, with their intense pride in 
their own little properties, and their passionate love of their own 
land and its traditions, could ever have wished to be absorbed into 
their great neighbour, with themselves brought to the level of their 
corresponding class in Russia. 

The peasants are hard-working, quiet, stolid, dour, frugal, and 
religious, and they always put the writer very much in mind of our 
own Scottish Covenanters. They are, however, mainly Roman 
Catholics; there are a few Protestants, mainly Baptists, fewer 
Jews, and still fewer Greek Orthodox. On every Sunday the writer 
has been in Kaunas he has attended public worship in one or other 
of the churches, which were always crowded to the doors, and 
even outside the doors, mostly by men. Now, under Russia, 
religion is abolished. 

A fine University was established in Kaunas, with a roll of over 
4000 students. There were excellent technical and secondary 
schools, and primary education was compulsory. 

Like other Baltic peoples, the Lithuanians are a musical race, 
and their festivals brought together choirs of 10,000 voices. They 
also have, or rather had, their State Opera, where very fine singing 
was to be heard, with many of the native artists of European 
reputation. 
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There are few towns of any size in the country. Of these the 
most important is the industrial centre of Siauliai (Shavli). 

It may be added that the Members of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society and the readers of this Magazine have a 
special interest in Lithuania, in that one of the most respected 
names in that country is that of a former Chairman of Council, the 
late Professor Young Simpson ; he was a good friend and lover of 
Lithuania, in the settlement of whose frontiers he assisted. A street 
in Kaunas is named after him—was, rather—and it would have been 
a great grief to him to know that the country whose independence 
meant so much to him had again fallen to the former oppressor. 

It may be of interest to mention that the Lithuanian language 
is said to be the oldest in Europe, unchanged from the earliest times. 

When Germany and Russia recently divided up Poland between 
them, Russia handed Vilna back to Lithuania, an act which brought 
great rejoicing to the country. As the U.S.S.R. have, however, 
since seized the whole of Lithuania, the rejoicing was short-lived. 

As with Lithuania so with Latvia and Estonia. The inde- 
pendence of these two free States, and their free communication 
with ourselves, are things of the past. 

After the Great War, Poland again became what she had been 
for centuries, a Baltic State, by the coast-line of the so-called ‘‘ Polish 
Corridor,” a complete misnomer, being included in the Republic. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the history of Poland. She has 
been a great country before, and has more than once stemmed the 
tide of savagery and saved Christianity and civilisation from 
destruction from the East. A cultured land, tolerant to all creeds 
when the rest of Europe, including ourselves, was the reverse, 
Poland has a long past to be proud of. She has been partitioned 
more than once, and has risen again. 

After the Great War, Poland was restored under a Republican 
Government. Huge in extent and resources, with a large and 
industrious population, it was recognised that to attain full develop- 
ment there must be direct access to the sea, and the necessary 
land was included to give effect to this. A vital mistake was made 
in terming this land a ‘‘ Corridor,” and this has given rise to much 
misapprehension in this country. It is no corridor, but part of the 
province of Pomorze, which had belonged to Poland from time 
immemorial till the iniquitous Partition of Poland between Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia over a century and a half ago, when it fell as 
its share of the plunder to Prussia. The attempts of the new rulers, 
and especially of Bismarck, to Prussianise it, and the cruelty with 
which these attempts were accompanied, are matters of history. 
Their complete failure is also a matter of history. Pomorze 
remained Polish in nationality, culture, religion and language, and 
the settlement after the War which gave her Pomorze was only 
a much belated restitution of stolen property. 

The seaboard of the province is only about forty miles long, and 
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it is difficult to imagine any place more unsuitable for the establish- 
ment of a commercial harbour. Its only advantage is that it is 
protected from the northerly gales which sweep the Baltic by the 
Hel Peninsula, and is well sheltered. 

The water is shallow right up to the shore, and the bottom is 
deep sand. The land itself is low, flat, and sandy, with no apparent 
foundation for erections of any sort. There were few inhabitants, 
and the little village of Gdynia was a primitive settlement of about 
three hundred fishermen. The Poles, however, started out to 
construct the harbour with optimistic enthusiasm. The place 
proved a veritable quicksand, foundations giving way under water 
again and again. But the Poles persevered in spite of every dis- 
couragement, and there was no other place available. The result 
justified their faith in themselves. The finely-laid-out town and the 
magnificent port of Gdynia was the outcome. It is, without 
question, the best-equipped port in the Baltic, with the largest 
cold-storage plant in Europe, great warehouses, factories, shipping 
and loading-plant facilities of the most modern and powerful kind. 
There are miles of wharves, a fine yachting harbour, a well-planned 
fishermen’s harbour, a naval station, fine public buildings, well- 
laid-out and constructed streets, promenades, public parks—all 
the amenities of a modern city and port, where only about twenty 
years ago was a desert waste of sand. From a population of three 
hundred it had grown to one of sixty thousand. Millions of tons 
of Polish and other shipping entered and left the port each year, 
and the Poles built up a fine merchant fleet, trading with all parts 
of the world. This, the pride of every Pole’s heart, was what fell 
into the hands of the Nazis last year. What has become of its 
population is one of the tragic mysteries of the present war. When 
the Germans obtained possession they drove the people out at 
a couple of hours’ notice, without food, money, or possessions of 
any sort, filling their places with Germans from the Baltic States. 
The repatriation of both these peoples will be one of the most 
serious post-war problems. 

Still another Baltic State which was free to us, and with which 
we carried on extensive trade, was Danzig, now German. After 
the Great War, the old Free Town itself, with a tract of surrounding 
country and a large number of villages, was constituted a small State, 
with its own local government. Certain of its activities were con- 
trolled to some extent by Poland, which was also given free use of 
the port, another of the unfortunate and impossible compromises 
of the Allies. A glance at the map will show that, geographically, 
Danzig is a part, and a vital part, of Poland. Indeed, economically 
it has never been anything else. It lies at the mouth of the great 
River Vistula, a river which is the very life-blood of Poland. It 
rises in the extreme south, and flows through the heart of the 
country, emptying into the Baltic, with Danzig at its mouth. It 
is navigable for a long way for steamers and the huge barges which 
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are so picturesque a feature, and carries an enormous part of 
Poland’s trade to and from the interior, the inland barges being 
able to load direct into sea-going vessels at the port. 

Opponents of the Polish settlement have contended that Poland 
was strangling Danzig’s trade to increase Gdynia’s. That 1s very 
far from being the case. Poland has a huge hinterland and 
enormous potential industries, and it would have taken the utmost 
capacity of the two ports to cope with its export and import trade. 
Indeed, it would have been necessary greatly to extend both. In 
the first year of Poland’s control 1435 ships of 535,496 tons entered 
and left the port; while in 1932 the figures respectively were 
4637 and 2,750,204. The total cargoes (in tons) for the same 
periods were 246,235 and 5,076,452. So that Poland fostered 
Danzig’s trade. After 1932 came the world depression and increased 
Berlin interference, and, naturally, proportionate increase did not 
continue, as it would had Poland been left alone. 

As in Memel, the opinion of the writer, who knew Danzig well, 
both before and after the Nazi advent to power, is that Germans 
and Poles were working together quite amicably, and would have 
continued to do so if the usual trouble had not been stirred up from 
Berlin. 

The result is in recent memory. But Gdynia will again become 
Polish, will again carry Poland’s immense trade for the benefit of 
the Poles themselves, and house its own industrious people. When 
that time comes, its future greatness as the principal port of the 
Baltic: is assured. It is permissible to hope that, in any final settle- 
ment, Danzig will also be given over wholly to Poland, and not 
made the subject of another impossible compromise. 

For, if the historical records are consulted, it will be found that 
the title of Germany to Danzig is no stronger than it is to Pomorze, 
or the “ Corridor.’ From the dawn of history this port developed 
from a fishing village to a busy and enterprising town with rami- 
fications throughout the civilised world under the protection of 
Poland. It was either subject to, or closely united with, that country 
till its seizure by the Teutonic Knights, the same who attacked 
Lithuania, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. While 
professing friendship, the Knights suddenly attacked the city one 
dark November night, killing most of the inhabitants and driving 
the survivors out. Dwellings were destroyed and levelled to the 
ground. Curiously like the tactics of the Nazis, whose ancestors 
they were. Curiously like, too, their reasons for butchery: ‘‘ That 
the far-sounding echo of this cruelty should so affright the hearts 
of men in other towns and fortresses, that no one would dare to 
oppose it, and so that the task of further occupations would be 
easter and safer.’ So, as the leopard has not changed his spots, or 
the Ethiopian his skin, the German has not, in all the centuries, 
changed his savage and treacherous nature. 

When the King of Poland defeated the Knights at Tannenberg 
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in the fifteenth century, Danzig joyously returned to its allegiance 
to the Polish sovereign, an allegiance to which it tenaciously adhered 
till the very end of the eighteenth century, years after the Partition, 
when it fell to the Prussian invader for the second time. Frederic 
the Great had tried for years to compel its surrender to Prussia, but 
it successfully resisted both his cajolements and threats as long as 
it was able to count on Polish help. When Poland fell, it could not 
continue its resistance long alone, and it was captured by Frederic’s 
nephew and successor. But that still did not make it a German city. 

It has never been parted from Poland or Polish association. 
Nothing can alter the fact that geographically it is part of Poland 
and cannot be separated from it, as a glance at the map will show. 
It depends altogether for its trade and its very existence on the 
great Polish hinterland, without which it has no reason for existence. 
It is not necessary as a port for Germany proper, which has Koenigs- 
berg on the one side and Stettin on the other. Much has been 
made by German propaganda and German sympathisers of the 
fact that Polish control of the ‘“‘ Corridor’? and Danzig cuts the 
Reich in two, and cuts off East Prussia from the rest. That state 
of affairs existed for long enough without any apparent incon- 
venience, as the traffic between the two parts would, in any case, 
naturally be sea-borne as a mere matter of economy. And there are 
other places in the world where a country is cut in two by the 
interposition of a foreigner without anybody minding, or doing 
other than accepting the position as natural. If Poland is to regain 
its independence it must have Danzig as part of it. 

There remains one other Baltic country which has suffered an 
alteration of its frontiers through aggression, this time by Russia. 
The Finnish tragedy is so recent, and occupied so much the minds 
and sympathies of the whole civilised world, that it is unnecessary 
to do more than draw attention to the map, which shows how much 
of their Baltic country was seized by the aggressor. 

And so now our great Baltic trade is ended, for the time at any 
rate, and countries which were our very good friends—Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Danzig, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Finland—our very good customers and important suppliers of 
our needs, are cut off from any intercourse with us, and replaced 
round the entire shores of the Baltic by Germany, who is our enemy, 
and Russia, whom it would be a misuse of the word to call friend. 
It is no more to our interest that the Baltic should be a Russian 
than a German lake. 

Our own Scottish trade, from Leith and the Forth, so well 
placed geographically, was a very vital matter for our own small 
country, and, before the war, no part of the Baltic could be traversed 
without seeing the familiar and homely “ Red Duster, which has 
now been swept away. ' 

Without entering on politics, one 1s at least permitted to hope 
and believe that, after the war, freedom will ultimately be restored 
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to all these Baltic countries, even to the smallest and least significant. 
For then, and only then, will the pleasant mutual commercial and 
personal relations be restored, which mean so much to us, but 
mean life itself to them. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Meetincs or Councit (March 26, May 7, July 2, and 
October 1, 1940) 


Presentations to the Library—From H.M. the King, eleven maps of 
Scottish Counties, 1750-1776, for the Society’s National Collection of 
Maps of Scotland. ae 

The following donors were also thanked for their gifts of books, 
maps, or lantern slides : Miss Ella Christie, Miss Christison, Dr. A. M. 
Cockburn, Miss E. M. Fussell, Dr. Douglas Guthrie, Miss I. M. Hayward, 
Mr. G. F. B. Hunter, Mrs. H. R. G. Inglis, Dr. E. J. Lindgren, Mr. John 
Mathieson, Mr. A. Burn Murdoch, Mr. Eric Schacke, Miss M. Tait, 
Dr. James Watt, Mr. C. B. Boog Watson. 

Trusteeship.—Sir Robert Greig, LL.D., F.R.S.E., was elected one of 
the Society’s Trustees, in place of Dr. James Watt, W.S., resigned. _ 

Increased Subscription.—The Council approved of the recommendation 
that, on account of the deficit likely to occur otherwise on the year’s 
working, the Annual Subscription be increased next Session (1940-1941) 
as follows: Edinburgh and District, from 15s. to 21s., and Branches 
from tos. 6d. to 15s., and that this be announced as a minimum sub- 
scription. Against this increase it is intended to provide more Lectures, 
and to supply Members with two admission tickets for each Lecture. 

Financial Year.—The Council also approved of the recommendation 
to alter the Society’s Financial Year from October 1-September 30 to 
July 1-June 30, the change to take effect provisionally this Session, 
and to be confirmed at the first General Meeting of the Society. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Ir is regretted that, owing to the temporary reduction in the size of the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, caused by existing conditions, reviews of books have 
of necessity been abbreviated. Longer reviews will be reverted to as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


EUROPE 


A Camera in the Hills, By F.S. Smyrus. Demy 8vo. Pp. 147. London: 
A. and C, Black Ltd., 1940. Price 12s. 6d. 


A book with an appeal for every reader, but with especial interest for the 
lover of mountains, the artist, and the photographer. Artistic composition with 
a delightful rendering of light and shade characterises the plates in the book. 
For the photographer, the general considerations of mountain photography are 
worthy of long and detailed study ; the technical data attached to each plate 
is unbiased and critical. Presenting so clearly the higher skill of the master, the 
book should find a place in photographic and kindred libraries. : 
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British Hills and Mountains. By J. H. B. Be.i, E. F. BozMan and J. Famrax 
BLAKEBOROUGH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. viiit+120. London: B. T. 
Batsford Ltd., 1940. Price 85. 6d. 


_ In the Foreword to the Scottish Section, Dr. Bell asks if it is possible to deal 
with such a wealth of material in such a small volume. The answer is that in 
the 59 pages allotted to him Dr. Bell has managed to give a surprisingly large 
amount of information about the Scottish hills, the approaches to them and 
expeditions on them. His descriptions are good and many of the illustrations, 
especially those supplied by Mr. Robert M. Adam, very beautiful. 

_ The volume should be a good guide to a stranger wishing to plan a holiday 
in the Scottish hills, 

The English and Welsh sections are dealt with by Messrs. E. F. Bozman and 
J. Fairfax Blakeborough. They give fuller details of rock climbs and guide-books 
ba aS various districts than Dr. Bell, and cover all the hill country south of the 

order, 

_ There are 6 maps on the insides of the covers which are disappointing, but 
1t was perhaps attempting the impossible to portray clearly so much detail in 
such a small space. A. H. 


Island Years. By F. Fraser Daruinc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+300. 
London: Bell and Son Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 

In these tragic times it would be difficult to find a better tonic than this book, 
taking us, as it does, into a different world, and to the joys which belong to Nature. 
It describes Dr. Fraser Darling’s life, along with his wife and son, on some of the 
uninhabited Western Isles, studying his beloved seals and birds. It is a delightful 
book, breathing of all the remote isles of the west mean, in storm and calm. The 
illustrations are, of course, excellent. W. L. C. 


Hertfordshire. Edited by ARTHUR Meg. Illustrated. Buckinghamshire. Edited by 
ARTHUR Meg. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+256 and ix+284. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 7s. 6d. each. 

These two handsome volumes of the King’s England Series are up to the 
standard of their predecessors. While their interest is naturally greater to 
residents in those counties, the historical and other matter should appeal to a 
very wide circle of readers. The style is pleasant and easy, while the illustrations 
are particularly fine. We cannot all expect to know the English counties intim- 
ately, and the next best thing to enjoying personally the delights that these books 
describe is to read about them in these very pleasant books. Ss. 


By Many Waters. By A. R. B. Hatpane. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Pp. x+223. 
Edinburgh: T. Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 

These recollections of an angler since boyhood tell of the pleasures attending 
the lover of the country, and, in many cases, the scenes depicted, the character 
of the streams and pools, the vegetation, the bird life, bulk more largely than the 
fishing. The best chapter is ‘‘ Winchester,’ in which the author recounts three 
schoolboy seasons fishing the Itchen under the tutelage of the late Lord Grey of 
Fallodon, than whom there was no finer fisher or writer about fishing. Fishing 
in many places in Scotland is described, and in Austria and Southern Germany, 
but the writer did not try for any of the monster trout which inhabit certain 
Austrian lakes. He also climbed in the Tyrol and Carinthia. The book is one 
about quiet happiness found in quiet places in peaceful days. Weire: 


Highland View. By James BRAMWELL. Demy 8vo. Pp. 230. London: 
Robert Hale Ltd., 1939. Price 8s. 6d. 

The author records that the advice of Donald the keeper on the projected 
book on Argyll was “‘ For goodness’ sake, sir, don’t make it too scholarly.” It 
is a pity this advice was not taken in the spirit as well as in the letter. Such a 
countryside as Argyll deserves something better than smart, snappy writing 
accompanied by a liberal use of erudite words. A fine description of waves 
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breaking on a sandy shore is rendered merely ludicrous by calling the backwash 
a ‘boundary line of beery foam.’”? Bathos to be effective must be used more 
skilfully than this. There is a substratum of sincerity, cropping up through the 
froth of such phrases as “‘ the comforting atmosphere of cosmopolitan Glas- 
wegianism,” which suggests that the author could produce a much more lifelike 
picture of a district to which he appears to be attached were he to adapt his 
style to his subject. JinAcadWs 


The Medieval Fenland. By H. C. Darsy. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xvii+200. 
London: Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1940. Price 12s. 6d. 


The Draining of the Fens. By H. C. Darsy. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xix+312. 
London: Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1940. Price 215. 


Though these volumes are of value chiefly to the archaeologist as containing 
historical references not to be found elsewhere, they are to be recommended to 
the general reader who has not visited the Fenlands, though he may be dis- 
appointed at being faced with much Latin without translation. The author 
has faced well the difficult task of producing order from a huge mass of material 
which he has unearthed. The volume on Fen Drainage is the most practical 
one, but unfortunately is not a present-day statement of what is an engineering 
problem. The preface explains that the account is brought down to the year 
1900 only, though references are given to writings since then. Almost all the 
best-known British river engineers during the last 250 years have been engaged 
on this drainage problem, of whom half urged the fuller exclusion of the 
tides, which is the principle on which the Fenlands exist. Reference should have 
been made to the Enquiry of 1918—important as disclosing the basic facts 
regarding Fenland drainage—as a result of which the Board of Agriculture 
withdrew an expensive scheme for deepening and training the Ouse in its lower 
reaches. The conclusion reached by that Commission was that certain works 
should be tried out in the upper reaches, and that if these did not obviate floods, 
exclusion of the sea by a sluice should be considered to provide capacity for 
floods to accumulate behind it at spring tides when flooding is worst. Meantime, 
flooding remains despite internal works which bring the upland waters down 
more quickly and aggravate the major problem. A more detailed examination 
of the works carried out under the Norfolk Estuary Acts might also have been 
included, as these show an interesting case where little reclamation was achieved 
despite great expenditure and much promise. DaA. SS: 


Down River. By J. Leumann. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+291. London : 
Gresset Press, 1940. Price 125. 6d. 

The first part of the book is about Vienna, before and after the Great War. 

The second is about the Danube and the countries of the Danube basin. The 

author is well qualified to write a Danubian study ; his book is a mine of 


information on people, politics and trade, and should be read by all because 
of its relation to the present war. 


Sketches of Finland. Illustrated. 4to. Pp. 135. Helsinki: Suomen Kirja Ltd., 
1939. Price 8s. 6d. 

This handsomely illustrated volume has been produced by the Finnish 
section of the New York World’s Fair. The overwhelming of Finland by Russia 
is one of the most tragic and undeserved happenings of recent times. The story 
of Finland is well told, and its scenery and people described with a wealth of 
fine photographs, which will help the reader to understand the difficulty Russia 
had in conquering a small but exceptionally virile people. Ss. 


Footsteps in Finland. By Joan and Peccy WesstErR. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
ps 256. London : Skeffington and Son Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 

The writers are two English girls, one twenty-two and the other nineteen. 

The book might have made greater appeal, and have had a wider circle of 
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readers, had the title indicated what it really was about. Innumerable tourists 
write books about the countries they flash through, and this might be taken for 
one of them. As a matter of fact the two girls only passed through Finland on 
their way to Lapland, where they stayed for some time in a Lapp village in the 
dead of winter, having reached it by train, bus, and finally sledges drawn by 
reindeer. The book is well and brightly written, and copiously illustrated from 
very good photos by the authors. But that is not its best recommendation. 
They are unexpectedly competent observers, and, without being tedious, they 
give a most interesting account of life of the Lapps in all its aspects. This book 
can be cordially recommended to the reader seeking recreation as well as to 
others seeking information. S. 


Finland. By Acnes Rotuery. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+257. London: 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 1940. Price 6s. 


This is a cheap reprint of the author’s well-known earlier volume. It can 
only be hoped that the happy and prosperous Finland which she describes will 
rise again. Ss. 


Ikons and Oxen. By P. Tuornton. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 300. London : 
Collins and Co. Ltd., 1939. Price 125. 6d. 

This somewhat misleading title describes the writer’s studies of ritual and 
other dances in the Balkan Peninsula. Apart from these there is what will 
probably interest the general reader more, a description of sturgeon fishing 
and the preparation of caviare. The volume is well and abundantly illustrated. 

Ss 

Buffer States of the Balkans. By Harry Grecson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 

Pp. 239. London: Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


The author has recently made a tour of the Balkan countries, and has inter- 
viewed all who matter in politics there. He has written an important book, 
which should not only be read by every British citizen, but kept as a work of 
reference. While some of his assumptions have already been falsified by the 
event—anybody’s would have been—this does not detract from the value of the 
book. It gives a clear picture of the position in those States, and, while not 
minimising the mistakes we have made, and the opportunities we have lost, it 
shows the enormous difficulties we have to contend with in developing closer 
relations, largely caused by the geographical situation of Germany and Russia 
compared with our own. While any book on the political or geographical 
position in the Western Hemisphere may be out of date the day after it was 
written, Mr. Gregson’s is of great value, and should be studied. 


In Old Romania. By H. Barren. Demy 8vo. Pp. 287. London : 
Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 

The ordinary reader who is interested in the village customs and rural gossip 
and ideas of a land so strangely different from our own, will find entertainment 
in this account of a journey in unconventional manner through Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The illustrations are excellent. This book is the more worth reading, 
as present indications suggest that Rumania may pass away. ID). 1. 


Stalin. By Eucrne Lyons. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 255. London : 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price gs. 

The author was for some years the representative in Moscow of a great 
American newspaper, with access to as much information from the inside as 
anyone is likely to get in that dark country. This book ought to be read by all 
interested in the future settlement of the world. It will be dominated to a large 
extent by the present sinister Tsar of all the Russias. His story is the story of 
modern Russia, and the author’s account of him may alter the views held by 
so many that he is anything but the most terrible tyrant that even Russia has 


I 
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ever seen, and that the people are held down by anything else than terror, 
famine and massacre. Nothing, according to Mr. Lyons, could be farther from 
the truth than that the U.S.S.R. is a Socialist land. Ss. 


The Russian Enigma. By A. Cuca. Demy 8vo. Pp. xi+304. London: 
Routledge and Sons Ltd., 1940. Price 7s. 6d. 


The writer is a Yugoslavian Communist and Revolutionary who spent ten 
years in the U.S.S.R: He arrived with intense enthusiasm for the revolution of 
Lenin, but ultimately came to the conclusion that the Stalin regime had com- 
pletely destroyed the work of the Bolshevik leader, and had become instead a 
cruel tyranny, with the mass of the people in a worse slavery than ever under the 
Tsars. His refusal to accept this regime earned him long imprisonment in various 
parts of the Union, so that his book is written from actual experience of every 
phase of life in present-day Russia. It is somewhat involved, and difficult to 
follow, but is particularly well worth reading as the work of one who, after all 
he has seen and experienced, is still a convinced revolutionary, and a determined 
enemy of what he considers the brutal oligarchy which is crushing the life out 
of the people whom his hero, Lenin, liberated. S. 


Mountaineering Holiday. By F.S. Smytue. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xi+229. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


Mr. Smythe describes his experiences in stony, barren Dauphiné, and then 
in the great peaks of the Mont Blanc group, days when everything goes well, 
and days when, for no apparent reason, everything goes ill. He and his com- 
panion, Jim Gavin, did some exceptionally fine climbing, and the resulting 
illustrations are magnificent, both in the choice of subjects and in execution. 
A small-scale map is supplied, showing the Mont Blanc route, but the interest 
is enhanced by the study of a 3 inch to the mile map, which we think should 
accompany all books of travel and climbing. Mr. Smythe would improve his 
books still further by devoting an even greater amount of space to descriptions 
of climbing, scenery and kindred themes, and less to philosophical observations 
on our sick and muddled world, which his class of book should help us to forget, 
along with the Dictators who are responsible. iNeed il 


Alpine Pilgrimage. By J. Kucy. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 367. 
London : John Murray, 1940. Price 6s. 


The writer began his climbing in his native Julian Alps, and later in the 
greater mountains in the West, but always came back with pleasure to his native 
hills. His first expedition in the Pennine Alps was the traverse of Monte Rosa. 
For twenty seasons he climbed in the Western Alps, his favourite district being 
the Mont Blanc Range, and his favourite guide Joseph Croux. Kugy was a poet 
and musician, and this is reflected all through the book, which is of special 
interest to Scottish mountaineers, as showing how the art of mountaineering can 
be acquired on comparatively low mountains, and on winter and spring snow 
such as we have in Scotland. The book can be cordially recommended, and 
the translation by H. E. G. Tyndall is so excellent as not to be apparent. 


Problems of the Baltic. By W. F. Reppaway. Pp. 120. London: 
Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1940. Price 3s. 6d. 


The writer describes events which are all too deeply engraved on our memories 
—the seizure by Russia of part of Finland, and of the inoffensive Baltic States of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, as well as the overrunning of Poland by both 
Russia and Germany. The excuses given by both aggressors carry no weight 
and it is improbable that either will be able to hold on to the plunder when the 
world comes again to be settled. Indeed, the author would appear to be doubtful 
if Russia will hold even as much as she did before she joined Hitler in plundering 
inoffensive neighbours. The hope of all civilisation is that she will not. Ss. 
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Mediterranean Problems. By Gorvon East. Edinburgh: 
T. Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1940. Price 25. 6d. 


This handy little volume shows in a clear style the many difficult and com- 
plicated problems which are associated with the Middle Sea. There are interest- 
ing chapters on the geographical setting and the historical background. The 
relations of the British Empire, Italy, France, Palestine, Spain, and the Near 
East with what the Italians are pleased to call mare nostrum are plainly set out, as 
well as the strategical considerations. The course of the war and the entry of 
Italy have enormously enhanced the importance of the Mediterranean, and it 
is likely to be brought even more prominently before the world. Indeed, while 
it is futile to prophesy, when so many prophecies have been proved completely 
astray, it is possible that the Mediterranean may become the principal theatre 
of war, and, in such case, this work will prove even more valuable than the 
author probably anticipated. Ss. 


AFRICA 


Mauretania, Warrior, Man and Woman. By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 328. London: Duckworth and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 153. 


The author recounts his travels in less well-known parts of Morocco, including 
south of the Atlas Mountains and many oases. The style is characteristically 
Sitwellian, and the matter full of interest. The writer is an acute observer, with 
the faculty of presenting the results of his observations from an unusual angle. 
It includes a motor journey across the Sahara, a stay in Tunisia, and then through 
Libya to Egypt. The last is of special interest, in view of the position of that 
region in world affairs. The illustrations are well selected and particularly 
fine. 


A History of the Gambia. By J. M. Gray. Imperial 8vo. Pp. x+508. 
London : Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1940. Price 30s. 


In this carefully compiled and fully annotated History of the Gambia, 
Mr. Justice Gray has written a work of outstanding importance. He has had 
access to, and made full use of, all the material in the Public Records Office, as 
well as every other possible source, and his book fills a gap that has too long 
existed. There is a full account of the early struggles between the English, 
French, Portuguese and Dutch to obtain possession of a land which was supposed 
to be fabulously wealthy, and of the slow development by English Merchant 
Adventurers. Considering what we owe of our Empire to Prince Rupert, it is 
noteworthy that he had a hand in securing this, the first foothold in Africa, for 
his country. The book is an invaluable work of reference for the student, while 
it possesses very great interest for the general reader. St 


The Swazi. By B. A. Marwick. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xvii+320. 
London : Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1940. Price 18s. 


The writer, who was a Government official in Swaziland for nine years, 
had exceptional facilities for compiling this important work, while he obviously 
has a most sympathetic understanding of the natives. It gives a complete picture 
of the daily life of the people, their political organisation, religion, magic, customs, 
and so on. Incidentally he condemns a good deal of the ill-advised interference 
with native customs and sanctions without putting anything better in their places. 
It is interesting to note that, in common with other African nations, the Swazi 
believe in a future life, and it is still more interesting that some of their laws 
and customs coincide with the commands of Jehovah to the Jews, as set forth 
in Genesis. Mr. Marwick has carried out a work entailing close study which 
assuredly deserves to be read, marked, learned and inwardly digested by our 
Colonial authorities. Its value is enhanced by numerous illustrations, plans and 
a map. It is somewhat sad that one gathers the impression that, as is so apparent 
with other backward races, association with the white man has, at its best, not 
been an unmixed good. 
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Portrait of a Colony. The Story of Natal. By A. F. HaTTERSLEY. Illustrated. 
Demy. Pp. viii+233. London: Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1940. 
Price 8s. 6d. ; 

This book is described in the Preface as an attempt to re-create a vanished 
society in the former Colony of Natal. The author has succeeded. It tells the 
story of this intensely British State from an intimate point of view, not, as far 
as we are aware, attempted before. The struggles and the first impressions 
of the earliest settlers ; society, snobbish and otherwise ; public life ; stage ; 
transport ; white children and their schools and amusements ; and native life 
in the early days, are all faithfully and entertainingly described. The book 
should be of unusual interest to the general reader and to all interested in the 

Empire. But, to the old South African, whose recollections go back about fifty 

years—about the period when the account ends—it is a delight. S. 


Livingstone the Liberator. By J. 1. Macnarr. Crown 8vo. Pp. 382. 
London : Collins and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 2s. 6d. 


This is a volume of the well-known Collins’ Pocket Classics Series, and, of 
course, is well got up. It is specially welcome in the year of the centenary of 
the subject’s first arrival in Africa. Much new matter has been introduced, 
and a fair and impartial account is given of the life in Africa of the greatest 
explorer of all time. Livingstone, in his earlier years, was, to say the least, a 
difficult man to get on with, and his treatment of Baines in particular will not 
easily be forgiven in South Africa, where the reputation of the latter stands 
high in the estimation of his compatriots. In his later years Livingstone com- 
pletely changed, and became much more kindly disposed to his colleagues, but 
lost his grip, no doubt through illness, on the natives through whose territories 
he passed. If the honour of destroying the horrible trade in slaves is due to any 
one man it is to David Livingstone. Mr. Macnair’s volume does justice to his 
successes and the almost incredible hardships of his life, and all admirers of one 
of the greatest of men will be grateful to the author for this clear and arresting 
work. 


Lions on Trust. By CLELAND Scort. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 317. London: 
Michael Joseph Ltd., 1940. Price 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Scott lives in Kenya, where he has a farm. He is also a mighty hunter, 
and has shot lions innumerable. At the same time he has a great love for these 
animals, and keeps them as pets in a way that few would care to emulate. His 
wife appears to have exactly the same characteristics, and the result is this 
perfectly delightful book. The author tells us a good deal of his lion-hunting 
experiences, and they are told in the most casual way, without the common 
butcher’s bill, and without a suggestion of skill or danger which is so wearisome 
and unmerited in most books of the kind. But the greatest delight is in the tale 
of the bringing up of Romeo and Juliet, two cubs from the same litter, from 
a few weeks old up to the time of writing, when they would appear to be about 
two years, and still roaming the house like cats, getting switched when they 
misbehave, sprawling over their master and mistress, and behaving generally 
like the domestic kitten, but with a good deal more than the domestic kitten’s 
mischief. No one can read this book without extreme pleasure as well as amuse- 
ment. ‘The author’s breezy style is as delightful as his matter, while the 
photographs are surely unique. It may be hoped that his readers are legion ; 
the book deserves it, and makes us long for a successor. S. 


AMERICA 
Ecuador the Unknown. By V. W. Von Hacen. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 296. 
London : Jarrolds Ltd., 1939. Price 155. 


The writer of this book is a naturalist, who spent two and a half years in 
studying Nature in less well-known parts of Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands. 
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His narrative is an interesting one, well illustrated from his own photographs. 
Among his objects was the capture of specimens of the great condor, and its 
transport alive to the United States. He derides the common opinion of the 
courage and ferocity of this huge bird. Another matter of special interest is his 
description of his life among the red people of the jungle near Santo Domingo, 
the Colorados. This race is almost extinct, and what the author tells us will 
probably be all that will ever be known. He has done much work, both in 
Europe and America, to have the Galapagos, or some of them, reserved as 
sanctuaries for the tortoises found there, which have been unchanged for countless 
ages, but which are in danger of extinction. 


Riddle of Hell’s Jungle. By Scuunz-KaMPFHENKEL. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 242. London: Hurst and Blackett Ltd., 1940. Price 16s. 

The author, a German, writes in the true Hitlerian spirit—‘‘ exploration 
that Germany, with her brilliant record in the history of discovery, is better 
qualified than any other nation to undertake.” Portuguese, Spaniards and others, 
not to mention British, have done their modest little share in exploration, and 
have quite a fair record too. The book is an account of a scientific expedition 
into unexplored Brazilian Guiana, which occupied two years, and is interesting 
as the first description of a hitherto unknown jungle country and people. We 
are not able to gather if the scientific results were commensurate with the great 
cost of the expedition and the hardships encountered, most of the latter, pace the 
writer’s assumption, caused by the incapacity of the members, in negotiating 
rapids, rivers and difficulties generally, in which they were distinctly not better 
qualified than the countless people in whose day’s work this kind of thing is, and 
who say nothing about it. S. 


To the Lost World. By P. A. ZAux. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 242. London : 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 115. 

Older readers will remember Conan Doyle’s romance, The Lost World, a 
plateau in South America, inaccessible by reason of its elevation from the rest 
of the world by some thousands of feet of sheer rock walls. His Professor Challenger 
had a theory that, on account of its having been cut off through the ages from the 
rest of the world, prehistoric animals, reptiles and birds still lived there, and 
the Professor set out to get them. The scene was Mount Roraima, at the junction 
of British Guiana, Brazil and Venezuela, and it had hardly ever been seen, even 
at a distance, by a white man, while Indians had a supernatural fear of it, and 
refused to go anywhere near it. It has remained for Dr. Zahl, in this arresting 
book, to tell us how he led a small expedition to the mountain, surmounting 
almost incredible difficulties, through totally unexplored jungle, and not only 
reached the mountain, but actually climbed it. Although, unlike Professor 
Challenger, he did not find prehistoric monsters, his expedition has resulted in 
this interesting volume. One of his objects was to collect and take back alive 
certain huge poisonous ants, and his experiences in collecting them are alone 
worth the book. But to readers generally, his ascent to the Lost World, and his 
description of the stupendous waterfalls he discovered, will probably be the most 
interesting part of the book. It is well illustrated from fine photographs by the 
author. His modesty in telling his experiences is in refreshing contrast to some 
other writers with less claim to notice. A good book. 


Refuge in the Andes. By RupotruH Messex. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 285. 
London : John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd., 1940. Price 105. 6d. 

Political refugees from Germany settled as a colony in the Andes in Colombia. 
The author gives an account of his investigations in reporting on the conditions 
of the settlers, and a vivid description of his travels through the Panama Canal, 
Buenaventura to Popayan, three degrees north of the equator. Included is a 
short description of the difficult question of the aboriginal Indians, but mostly 
the book tells of the trials of the colony, which, even in this almost inaccessible 
district, had real difficulty in freeing itself from the attentions of the Gestapo. 
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The settlers had much difficulty in breaking up the dense jungle growth, but 
overcame it with the help of a powerful motor. While this work has a somewhat 
limited value, it awakens uncomfortable thoughts about the possibilities of the 
far-reaching Hand of the common Enemy. G. G.-B. 


Americas to the South. By J.T. Wu1raKer. Demy 8vo. London: 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1939. Price 12s. 6d. 

An outcome of the Pan-American Conference in 1938, this important book is 
clearly and simply written by a highly qualified journalist. He examines the 
present-day working and efficiency of the Monroe Doctrine, and the general 
effect of the Good Neighbour policy. He describes the changed conditions in 
the republics of Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil and Mexico, chiefly 
bearing on the German attempts to dominate their policy, and, while his outlook 
is naturally to their relations with the United States, there are many of his facts 
which jar heavily on our British complacency and unwillingness to alter existing 
conditions. So temperate and well balanced a book should enable us to realise 
and counteract the increasing intensity of the present unparalleled scheming 
and strategy which is acclaiming “‘ Deutschland uber Alles’ to the remotest 
corners of this war-racked world. A simple index for rapid reference would 


have increased the usefulness of a book with so wide a scope and appeal. 
. G.-B. 


Caribbean Treasure. By I. T. SANDERSON. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. Pp. 292. 
London: Hamish Hamilton Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 

Mr. Sanderson and his wife spent two years hunting for rare zoological 
specimens in Trinidad, Haiti and Surinam. His book describing these quests 
is of very great interest both from a scientific point of view and to the general 
reader. The author has the not very common gift of imparting scientific facts 
in a way not only informing but attractive to the layman, and the attractiveness 
is much enhanced by the reproduction of his own excellent drawings of animals 
and insects in their natural surroundings. A book to be recommended. S. 


Tristan da Cunha, 1506-1902. By J. BRaNDER. Demy 8vo. Pp. 336. London: 
G. Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 

This is a history, very fully documented, of the ‘‘ Lonely Island” from 1506 to 
1902, with a short appendix bringing the story up to 1939. It is lucidly and 
interestingly written, and should appeal to a large circle of readers. Named 
after the Portuguese Admiral who discovered the group on a voyage from Lisbon 
to India, they have passed through many vicissitudes, and the British Government 
has alternately attached and relinquished them. Now that they are dependencies 
of St. Helena, it is to be hoped that there will be no more question of giving them 
up, or removing their inhabitants. Apart from sentiment, they have often been 
in the past, and will be in the future, a haven of refuge to shipwrecked sailors in 
the South Atlantic. It is especially interesting to readers of this Magazine that 
the settlement is called Edinburgh, after the son of Queen Victoria, who visited 
it in 1867. Mr. Brander, a Dutchman, has done a notable service in producing 
this very interesting work for English-speaking readers. 


The Lonely Island. By E. CuristopHERSON. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+243. 
London : Cassell and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 

This work is excellently translated from the Norwegian by R. L. Bentham, 
and is the record of some months’ work by a number of Norwegian experts, 
reinforced by one Englishman and one South African, zoologists, botanists, 
doctors, dentists, surveyors, etc., on the “ Lonely Island,” Tristan da Cunha. 
The style is bright and entertaining, and the matter full of interest for the general 
reader. The numerous and highly important scientific results are also presented 
in a most attractive manner, easily appreciated by the unscientific reader. A 
description of the daily life of the islanders is given, but even more interesting are 
facts about birds which breed there, and are little known. It is an arresting fact 
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that the petrel, known on all oceans of the globe, breeds nowhere in the world 
but on Tristan. The habits of the penguin, albatross, and birds and insects which 
are found nowhere else are delightfully described. Each section of the book is 
written by the expert whose subject it is. The name “ clipfish,” whose origin 
puzzled the writer, is probably imported from South Africa, where the klip (rock) 
fish is common. It is difficult to do justice to this book in a short review. It is 
of quite unusual attractiveness, and, with its fine illustrations, is well worth the 
attention of every reader. Incidentally, it is an outstanding example of the fact 
that purely scientific matter can be presented in such a way as to be, not only 
easily understood by, but full of interest to the general reader. 


North America. By E. G. Asuron. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Pp. 383. 
London: Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 8s. 6d. 

This volume of Harrap’s New Geography Series deals with the United States, 
Canada and Central America and the Caribbean, tracing native cultures, the 
course of cultivation, the stages of settlement, and the structure, climate and 
vegetation of the Continents. The effort to compress the mass of information 
within brief compass has led to a loss of lucidity, but the book is a compact 
source of geographical raw material and data, enhanced by maps and photo- 
graphs. G 


Steam Conquers the Pacific. By A. C. WARDLE. Demy 8vo. Pp. 200. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 

So much has been written about the early steamships on the North Atlantic, 
that other pioneer services have been overshadowed, so the story of the intro- 
duction of steamers on the west coast of South America is very welcome. William 
Wheelwright was the man of vision. After years of advocacy his efforts resulted 
in the formation of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company to run steamers from 
Panama. ‘The difficulties were very great—no railway then across the isthmus, 
no coal, no repair shops, no ships’ stores, no remunerative mail subsidy. Could 
anything have been more unpromising? But, commencing with the wooden 
paddle steamers Chile and Peru, the service began in 1840. How this was done, 
the expansion of the Company, its ups and downs in the next hundred years, is 
recorded in this book, which should be read by all interested in ships and travel. 
There are good illustrations of steamships old and new, of Wheelwright the 
promoter, and George Peacock the first captain. Wi Oo: 


ASIA 


The Story of Jericho. By J. and J. B. E. Garsranc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xv+200. London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 8s. 6d. 
This is a delightful popular account of six seasons’ exploration on the site 

of the old city of Jericho. Deep in the Rift of the Jordan, with a hot climate 

in summer, but sheltered in winter, and abundantly supplied with water, the 
site attracted primitive man from 4500 B.c. Cities rose and fell for thousands 
of years till the Herod of Bible times built his winter palace there. Although 
isolated, it was near the ford of the Jordan and became of importance on the 
trade route between Palestine and Syria. Its history is told from the archaeo- 
logical discoveries, culminating in the miraculous destruction of the city in the 
time of Joshua, which the writers attribute to volcanic action. There is a final 
arresting chapter treating of volcanic activity along the Rift, which extends 
from the Jordan valley, across the Red Sea, to Central Africa and the sources 
of the Nile. The book is charmingly written, and excellently illustrated, and, 
being of very deep general interest, will well repay careful reading. Bra 2 


Once in Sinai. By J. M. C. PLowpen. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+302. London: 
Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 
Few readers will agree with Miss Plowden’s modest disclaimer that she has 
added nothing to our knowledge of the Sinai Peninsula in her camel journey 
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there. She has been in a part of the hinterland of which we have had no previous 
account, and she has crossed the Peninsula in a leisurely way which has given her 
plenty of time for observation. She is obviously of the stuff of which successful 
explorers are made, although her caravan arrangements and experiences were 
not altogether happy. She is an acute observer, with a gift of imparting the 
result of her observations in a vivid and entertaining style, while the interest 
of her narrative is intensified by the modest way in which it is told. Her sug- 
gestions as to the route of the Exodus are, at least, original, and probably as 
nearly correct as the guesses of more dogmatic archaeologists. Her book is 
particularly well worth reading, and is a refreshing change from most of the 
efforts of travelling ladies. She made the journey alone except for her native 
attendants. The illustrations are numerous and good. S. 


A Winter in Arabia. By FREYA STARK. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+328. 
1 London: John Murray, 1940. Price 16s. 

In this book Miss Stark returns to that little-travelled district in Southern 
Arabia, which we know under the title of the Hadhramaut, and describes her 
stay there during the winter of 1937-38. The larger part of her book contains 
the diary of her residence with two other women scientists in the cities of Shibam 
and Hureidha, behind Makallah. The daily notes reveal the pleasant relations 
which are so essential in unfriendly conditions, and go far to show how these 
foreign women had won and responded sympathetically to the peoples among 
whom they dwelt, whose outlook and prejudices still show most of the limitations 
which have continued through a millennium. The second section of the book 
reveals the true adventurer, as we follow the author through her journey alone 
from Hureidha to the coast, in search of Cana-of-the-frankincense-country, and 
learn that, in spite of repeated illnesses, she was able to locate and describe that 
centre, which meant so much to the trade routes of the world in forgotten years. 
It is a pleasure to review a book so well arranged, illustrated and indexed. 


G. G.-B. 


Burma Road. By Nicou Smiru. Demy 8vo. Pp. 320. London: Victor Gollancz, 
1940. Price 16s. 

The author travelled from Hong Kong to Haiphong by sea, by rail to Kun- 
ming, and on to Lashio by the Burma Road, about the last of which little is 
said ; this was no doubt due to the Chinese desire to give no useful information 
to the Japanese. Several chapters are devoted to tales of bandits, smugglers, 
murders and mysteries, which may be regarded as good China Coast yarns. 
Fort Bayard, Hoihow and Pakhoi are glimpsed, and the railway journey included 
a side trip to Kochiu, a place seldom visited by foreigners, where terrible con- 
ditions prevail owing to arsenic in the tin ore. The author’s comments on places 
and people seen at Kunming and along the Road are interesting, so in the end 
one forgives him for saying little about the Road itself. As the author was 
equipped with both ciné and ordinary cameras, the resulting illustrations can 
hardly be called impressive, but no doubt the reason for this shortcoming lay in 
the conditions attached to his being allowed to traverse the Road at all. 

WOW: 
The Baiga. By Verrier Erwin. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxxi+550. London: 
John Murray, 1940. Price gos. 

This is a highly important book which deserves a much longer and more 
detailed notice than is possible in these days of compulsorily shortened reviews. 
The author has lived for six years among the Baiga, one of the most primitive 
peoples left in this world, living in the deepest forest country in India. Mr. Elwin 
has gained their confidence, and has obtained from them material which has 
resulted in this work. From an ethnological as well as other standpoints its value 
can hardly be exaggerated. There is not a phase in the life of this little-known 
people, from birth to death, which is not competently and attractively dealt with 
by one whose authority is obvious. The book, which is finely illustrated from 
photographs by the author, contains also numerous drawings which help to 
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make clear the letterpress. It is well worth the attention, not only of the general 
reader, but of the serious student of ethnology and psychology in particular. 


Himalayan Honeymoon. By B. Pargs. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. gor. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 155. 

The author and her husband spent their honeymoon travelling in the Hima- 
layas, and, meeting the main body of the 1938 Everest Expedition, remained 
with them a considerable part of their time in the Testa Valley, before continuing 
their journey to the western part of Sikkim. This adds interest to the book. 
While not mountaineers, they are both artists, and revelled in the glorious 
mountain views. The pencil portraits are outstanding, and the black and white 
sketches of people, villages and flowers, in which they had a special interest, 
are pleasing. A camera was part of their equipment, and, with their eye for 
suitable subjects and composition, some example of their work with it would have 
been welcome in place of the monochromes. Not a profound, but a most 
readable book. AMET: 


Land of a Thousand Buddhas. By T. BERNARD. Demy 8vo. Pp. 320. London: 
Rider and Co., 1940. Price 18s. 

The author spent several months visiting fifteen Lamaseries in Tibet, where, 
in his studies, he had exceptional opportunities of seeing the life of the thousands 
of priests to whom Lhasa is the centre of all they hold sacred. He deliberately 
entered the priesthood, and gives an interesting account of the rites and cere- 
monies involved. He also describes generally this subtle and bewildering cult 
with its many mysteries, something of the hidden meanings of its ceremonies, 
with their hypnotic influence over its devotees, and the adaptation of ritual from 
Christian sources. 

The chief interest of the book is in its revelation of the upheaval of the 
traditions of the most self-centred nation in Central Asia, and the account of 
the breaking down of the Lamaistic control over the people of Tibet. The 
photographs secured by the author can only be described as unique, and will be 
of great value for reference. G. G.-B. 


The Wandering Lake. By Sven Henin. TIllustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. x+293. 
London : Routledge and Sons Ltd., 1940. Price 18s. 

The subject of the author’s book is Lopnor, a shifting lake in Central Asia, 
which he visited in 1934, and whose elusive propensities had puzzled geographers 
from Ptolemy onwards. He reckons the lake as being 2665 feet above sea level. 
He also records the changes of the Tarim River, in land which he describes as 
arid but fertile. Excellent maps and drawings from Dr. Hedin’s own pencil 
illustrate a valuable addition to our knowledge of the surroundings of a forgotten 
highway along the roof of the world. G. G.-B. 


Chaos in Asia. By Hattetr Asenp. Demy 8vo. Pp. 313. London: 
John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 

The author, the correspondent for many years for the New York Times, is well 
qualified to deal with the political and commercial aspects of the present war in 
China. The book should be read by all, especially British and Americans, who 
wish to know the plain facts of the Far Eastern situation. Mr. Abend cannot 
expect to be popular in Japanese army circles. We Owe 


A Cavalier in China. By A. W. S. Wincate. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 327. 
London: Grayson and Grayson Ltd., 1940. Price 155. 

Colonel Wingate was the first Indian Army officer to study Chinese at the 
British Legation. His book is an instructive and delightful reminiscence of life 
and affairs in Peking in 1897-98, and of a journey from Shanghai to Burma in 
1898-99, partly through districts seldom, or never, previously visited by a 
European. W. O. L. 
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Inner Asian Frontiers of China. By Owen Lattimore. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxili+585. 
Oxford : University Press, 1940. Price $4.00. 


No one knows more about the northern and western provinces and depend- 
encies of China and the adjacent parts of Asia. In Central Asia life is still very 
primitive, so with this object-lesson before him, and utilising his knowledge of 
the natural conditions of the frontiers, the author has reconstructed the develop- 
ment of the human race since about 3000 B.c., along the inner Asian frontiers of 
China. While part of the story is necessarily speculative, there is no one better 
qualified to make such a study, and probably no one who could have undertaken 
the immense amount of research involved. Wee Osa 


Journey into China. By Vioter Cressy-Marcxs. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 320. London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 21s. 


Mrs. Cressy-Marcks, making her third journey into China, travelled by the 
Burma Road into Kunming, thence to Chengtu and Chungking, Sian, Yenan, 
Lanchow, and on to Koko Nor. Not satisfied with making notes on the country, 
ordinary people and their ways, the author has added brief summaries on other 
matters such as history, language and religion, thus compiling a useful book 
for general readers. = 

Dealing with recent events, the descriptions of travel by road and rail in the 
war zone, visits to battlefields, interviews with high officials, including “‘ Red ”” 
leaders, are vividly told from an unprejudiced point of view, and constitute a 
valuable commentary on the position in China. The illustrations are numerous, 
interesting and excellently produced. Wit Omi 


Turkestan Tumult. By A. K. Wu. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xiii+279. 
London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 

This arresting book lifts the veil from one of the most amazing attempts to 
secure dominance and world supremacy, by Ma Chung (Big Horse), a slightly 
educated youth of over twenty years of age, whose armies massacred more than 
a million men, and who swept victoriously over an area equal to Britain, France 
and Germany, till stopped by Russia. Mr. Wu’s work is a record of tragic 
happenings in their geographical bearings gathered from his experience in 
Urumchi, the capital of Turkestan, to whose Governor he was appointed Adviser 
in 1932, and in which there are fourteen races of warrior blood, turbulent in 
the extreme. ‘The five or six years of rapine, war and bloodshed which he 
describes re-echo the doings of Ghengis Khan or Timurlane. 

The book is well and moderately written by a careful observer, with an 
excellent index and maps. His last chapter suggests great mineral wealth in a 
land with only four inhabitants to the square mile, which may yet be of world 
importance. Especially interesting are the chapters describing the author’s visit 
to Big Horse, when he was preparing to destroy the capital. They give an 
instance of high courage and wise diplomacy exercised within an ace of death. 


G. G.-B. 


Phoenicia and Western Asia. By R. Wetty. Crown 8vo. Pp. 208. London: 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 6s. 

A common expression is “in the time of the Phoenicians,’? but, when we 
come to think of it, what we know of the Phoenicians is not a great deal, and is 
gleaned more from outside sources than from any inner history of that country 
itself, and yet it occupied a prominent place on the world’s stage. The author 
is to be congratulated on having filled a definite gap. He takes the position of 
this history having been written by residents in Tyre and Sidon during the 
thousands of years of the country’s existence, and fully discusses its relations 
with the countries in the eastern Mediterranean. The book is well worth careful 
reading, and is particularly valuable as a work of reference for facts which have 


hitherto been difficult to establish. The translation from the French of the 
author by E. F. Row is excellent. 
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Sea Power and Empire. By F. C. J. HEARNsHAw. Demy 8vo. Pp. 192. 
London : Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 


** Never has the British Empire been so necessary to the world as it is to-day, 
and never has it been in graver danger of destruction.” The writer could have 
been even more emphatic had he written this since the collapse of France, and 
the unfortunate destruction of the French navy, to prevent its use by the enemy. 
The excellent account of how our Empire’s prosperity has depended on our sea 
power, and has risen and fallen with it, should be read by all. The last chapter, 

The Present and the Future ” (1939-1940),” should be of absorbing interest to 
everyone, and it is regrettable that Professor Hearnshaw has not had the oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the situation now presenting itself. Among the many 
books dealing with this subject this volume is bound to occupy an important 
place. Welece 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Suez and Panama. By A. Srecrriep. Demy 8vo. Pp. 400. London: 
Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1940. Price tos. 6d. 


It would be difficult, especially in the present state of the world’s affairs, to 
overestimate the importance of this book, translated capably from the French 
by H. H. and D. Hemming. The author shows how these two great international 
arteries have changed world conditions, established new cities, and destroyed 
older ones. Their strategic importance cannot be exaggerated, and, as long as 
they are in hands friendly to ourselves, they are of the utmost value to the British 
Empire. M. Siegfried gives a clear and easily assimilated account of the inception 
of the Suez Canal, not, as may generally be imagined, from the time of Lesseps, 
but a period hundreds of years ago. He describes the building, in spite of almost 
insurmountable difficulties, of the Suez Canal by the great Lesseps, and his 
unfortunate failure at Panama, and its causes, as well as the brilliant completion 
by the United States, and the measures taken to change the locality from a deadly 
fever bed to almost a health resort. The general interest and readableness of 
sone book are only equalled by its importance, and it merits the most careful 
study. 


Life of Captain Cook. By H. Carrincton. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+324. 
London : Sidgwick and Jackson Ltd., 1940. Price 16s. 


This is a comprehensive life of the great explorer and navigator told by one 
who has the advantage of having spent much of his early life in New Zealand, 
and made himself familiar with the local operations of the explorer, and of the 
Maori habits and lore of the time. This forms a valuable section of the book, 
and the accounts of the Maori in their cannibalistic days, when they apparently 
came and went freely between Tahiti and their own country, will be read with 
interest. Cook was the successful navigator in uncharted waters because he 
never failed to make adequate preparations for an always uncertain future. 

He made an attempt to secure the reward of £20,000 offered by the British 
Government for the discovery of the North-West Passage, but afterwards returned 
to the Hawaiian Islands, where his people were attacked, and he himself murdered 
by the natives. This book will stand as the best account of the life of the man 
who did so much to extend our Empire in Australasia, but whose previous 
outstanding services to the whole world as hydrographer should not be forgotten. 


Velvet Voyaging. By E. WaAssERMAN. Demy 8vo. Pp. 316. London: John Lane 
The Bodley Head Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


The author made a luxury tour extending from Paris to Yokohama, and gives 
vivid descriptions of the places which interested him, and which are not usually 
visited by the tourist, for example in China, Japan and the Dutch East Indies. 
The book is well illustrated from good photos by the author of native life and 
scenery, and of the architecture of the temples. ile IDE yi 
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The Adventures of a Mountaineer. By F. S. SMyrHe. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+228. 
J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 1940. Price 7s. 6d. 

Those of us who have been in the habit of reading Frank Smythe’s books 
will recognise some of the adventures related in this book, but his style is so 
attractive and fresh that even those tales which are being retold will be read 
with pleasure. ; 

The book is written for the general public with an absence of technical 
expressions, and one will lay it down marvelling that Mr. Smythe is still alive 
to tell these tales. 

Most of the tales are connected with the Alps, but the author also touches 
on adventures in our own country and in the Himalayas. As is always the case 
in his books, the illustrations are excellent. 


An Escaper’s Log. By D. GRINNELL-Mitne. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Pp. vii+306. 
London: John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd., 1940. Price 3s. 6d. 

A reprint of a book first published in 1926. The author became a prisoner 
of war in Germany in 1915. His interesting story deals with life in various 
camps, and several attempts to break out, ending in his successful escape into 
Holland. WO. 5k; 


Edward Whymper. By F. S. SmyTue. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 330. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 215. 

The author fills in the background of his subject’s early life mainly by 
extracts from the diary he kept from the age of fourteen. At the age of twenty- 
five he was a veteran mountaineer of strong character and tough physique, and 
had ascended the Matterhorn. Mr. Smythe considers that the disaster to some 
members of his party on this peak affected his subsequent life. The latter part 
of the book deals with Whymper’s explorations in Greenland, the Andes and 
Canada, which were rather an anti-climax to his early achievements. ‘The 
book is well written, and is illustrated from Whymper’s own wood engravings. 


Approach to the Hills. By C. F. Meape. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 265. 
London : John Murray, 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 

The first section of this work deals with Alpine ascents and the development 
of mountain climbing from its earliest days to the present. The second section 
concerns the Himalayas and the author’s experiences on Kamet, the peak 
ultimately ascended by Mr. Smythe’s party. Mr. Meade gives his views on the 
chances of a successful Everest expedition, and describes the accident which 
overtook the Germans on Nanga Parbat, as well as his own searches for new 


passes. The book is illustrated by excellent photos, and can be thoroughly 
recommended, GAM ke 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Gifts of the Earth. By E. Brooxs and R. Fincu. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 
272. London: University of London Press, 1940. Price 3s. 6d. 


Twenty Essential Studies in Geography. By G. Noytz. Demy 8vo. Pp. vii+184. 
London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 25. 6d. 

The first of these volumes is designed for children of from eleven to fifteen, 
and the second for younger children. They both tread the same excellent path, 
rejecting formal and academic methods of teaching, and make use of simple and 
interesting letterpress, freely illustrated with descriptive pictures, to impress on 
scholars the peoples of the different parts of the world, the climates they live 
in, their industries and mode of living, what their countries are like, with all 
relevant facts. A better method could not be devised, short of taking the young 
to those countries themselves, and the authors have not only provided solid 
teaching for the young, but fascinating and informative reading for their elders. 
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Structural and Field Geology. By James Gerxre, revised by R. CampBett and 
R. M. Crarc. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. Pp. xxiv+395. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1940. Price 255. 


There can be little doubt about the excellence of a text-book that for thirty-five 
years has kept its place as a class manual. Dealing as it does with the funda- 
mental conceptions and definitions of Geology, the popularity it has maintained 
is a monument to the accurate knowledge possessed by the author and the care 
which he bestowed on its compilation. Now a fifth edition has been brought 
up to date by two men, both masters of their subject, who are imbued with a 
thorough appreciation of the efficient manner in which the author catered for 
the requirements of students. Certain parts have been rewritten, but these are 
so blended into the old fabric that the result is perfectly harmonious. An out- 
standing feature of the book is the illustrations, and the selection, preparation 
and reproduction of these are worthy of all praise. The authors of this revision 
are to be congratulated on their work which will, we believe, ensure for Geikie’s 
Structural and Field Geology a continuance of the popularity it has so long 
enjoyed. eran, We 


Kingsway Social Geographies. Book I. Hunters and Fishers. Book Il. The Herders. 
Book III. The Cultivators. Book IV. Miners and Manufacturers. Book V. 
Traders and Carriers. Edited by ERNEst Younc. London: Evans Brothers 
Ltd., 1940. Price 1s. 5d. each. 


The publishers of this series of small books claim, in an editorial preface, 
that, ‘‘ If Geography is worth studying at all, it is not for the accumulation of a 
mass of information, most of which will certainly be forgotten, and much of 
which may soon be out of date, but for the acquisition of a body of ideas that 
may leave some kind of permanent outlook upon life and its problems.” It may 
be said at once that the publishers have succeeded admirably in their object. 
The series is only intended for young children and is in the form of easy lessons. 
It is calculated to rouse their intelligent interest, and to give them information 
worth having. But it may also be cordially recommended to older readers as 
a pleasant way of acquiring a useful acquaintance with all parts of the British 
Empire, although it treats of other countries too, with their climates, people, 
customs and industries. It is definitely a successful attempt to put much 
knowledge attractively in little space. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Roman Fountain. By Sir HucH WALPOLE. 

India of the Rajahs. By S. E. G. Ponper. 

Nine Pounds of Luggage. By M. Parrisu. 

The World I Knew. By L. Goupinc. 

Soil Conservation. By H. H. BENNETT. 

Let the Band Play Dixie. By W. BRANsTON. 

Tangier Island. By S. W. Hatt. 

Nothing but Danger. By Various Spanish Civil War Correspondents. ; 

Scapa Flow. An Enemy Account of the Surrender of the German Fleet in 1918. 

First Mate’s Log. By R. G. CoLLiIncwoop. 

New Aspect Geography. Commodities. By C. Mmpcrey. 

Valleys of the Assassins. Southern Gates of Arabia. By F. Strarx. Cheap 
(3s. 6d.) Editions. 

A Privateer’s Voyage Round the World. Series of Uncommon Events. Italian 
Backgrounds. St. Giles Library. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
REPORT, OF nC OMNIA 
Firry-sIXTH SESSION, 1939-1940 


(rst October 1939 to 30th June 1940) * 
The Council submits the following Report :— 


ORDINARY MEMBERSHIP 


The changes during the session in membership were as follows :— 


On 1st October 1939. : ‘ é : H , 1398 
New Members’ . : : : ; F : : 34. 
1432 
Deduct by Death . F F . : : eet 
55 Resignation or lapsed. ; 4 ag-206 
= 145 
On the Roll on goth June 1940S. : : : : 1287 


This is divided into Edinburgh 754, Glasgow 299, Dundee 66, and Aberdeen 7o. 
In addition, 77 reside in England and 28 abroad. Life Members, 142 in number, 
are included in the numbers above. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 


On 1st October 1939 _ ‘ : ‘ é ‘ : 43 
Deduct by Resignation . ‘ : P . ; ; 8 
35 


HoNORARY AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS AND HONORARY FELLOWS 


Honorary Members 5 
Honorary Fellows 4 
Corresponding Members 5 

Total Membership . : : : : 1336 


66 Members who have been granted the Diploma of Fellowship are included 
among the Ordinary Members. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


The Annual Subscription for 1939-1940 was reduced as follows :— 
Edinburgh Centre from gos. and 25s. to 15s. 


Other Centres from 21s. to ios. 6d. 
A REDUCTION IN GOVERNMENT GRANT 


Owing to war stringency, it has been announced that the annual Government 
Grant of £200 will be reduced to £150. 


* The Society’s Year now terminates on goth June. 
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REPORT OF COUNCIL 143 


PosITION OF GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION 


The representations of the Council in association with other bodies to the 
Scottish Universities Entrance Board have resulted in an improvement in the 
position of Geography in the University Preliminary Examinations. 

In the Higher Leaving Certificate, Geography is linked with History, and 
every candidate must take one subject or the other. In the new Higher Leaving 
Certificate, however, Geography counts as a full subject, while in the case of 
the University Preliminary Examinations the subject selected, i.e. Geography or 
History, forms part of the English Group. 


MerpAt AwARps 
The following awards were made during the session :— 


Newbigin Memorial Medal for 1939.—Arthur Geddes, for his essay on “‘ The 
Burgh of Brae and Laigh.” 


Scottish Universities Medal :— 
Aberdeen University.—Walter Duncan, first place Ordinary class, 1939-1940. 


Edinburgh University—Isabel M. Mackintosh, for excellence of her work 
on first and second courses in Geography, 1938-1940. 


Glasgow University—Kathleen W. McCaughan, first place in the ordinary 
graduating class of Geography, 1939-1940. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 


In view of the difficulty arising from the outbreak of war the programme of 
lectures which had been arranged was cancelled, and instead a modified 
programme was carried through at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. The 
lectures, all illustrated, were as follows :— 


EDINBURGH.—Evening Meetings: Miss Viola G. Garvin, ‘‘ Finland ” ; 
Professor James Baxter, ‘‘ Turkey as a Modern State.’ Afternoon Meetings : Miss 
Amy J. Atkinson, ‘“‘ Rome Yesterday and To-day ”; Mr. David Kerr, ‘‘ With 
Tent and Camera in the Pyrenees”?; Miss Ella Christie, “A Summer in 
Baltistan’’; Mr. K. H. Huggins, “‘Syria”?; Miss Ida M. Hayward, “‘ African 
Voyage,” a colour film ; Mrs. B. Norman Kemp, “ Impressions of Hungary ”’ ; 
Dr. Douglas Guthrie, ‘‘ Greece and the Aegean Islands”? ; Mrs. J. F. Gregor, 
“* Finnish Lapland’ ; Rev. T. Torrance, ‘“‘ The Emigration of the Jews : Israel 
in the Far East”; Dr. G. W. Tyrrell, ‘‘ Mineral and Agricultural Development 
in the Soviet Union ” ; Mr. C. B. Boog Watson, “‘ The Rhine.” 

Gxiascow.—Sir Ian Bolton, “ Big Game in the Kruger National Park, South 
Africa”? ; the Rev. W. Neil Sutherland, ‘“‘ Palestine’? ; Dr. Douglas Guthrie, 
** Greece and the Aegean Islands’ ; Mr. Andrew Lyall, ‘‘ The Isle of Mull.” 

ABERDEEN.—In co-operation with the local branch of the Geographical 
Association—Dr. Ralph C. Piddington, “‘ Man and his Land”; Mr. A. R. 
Knight, ‘‘ Australia Now”; Sir John Orr, “ Racial Differences in Diet and 
Physique ’’—the latter lecture was read by Dr. Angus ‘Thomson. 


Tue FINLAND FUND 


The sum of £60, proceeds of the tickets sold for Miss Garvin’s lecture in 
Edinburgh, was presented to the Finland Fund. 


Tue Liprary AND Map DEPARTMENT 


During the year the Library has been thoroughly overhauled. The Council 
thanks Mr. F. Macdonald for his help in reconditioning numerous volumes and 
for his work in writing the necessary guide and classification cards. The Council 
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also thanks Mr. William Mair for rearranging and cataloguing the Society’s. 
collection of lantern slides. 


Books borrowed.—During the session 2953 volumes were issued to Members. 
of the Society. This number included 109 volumes issued by the Glasgow 
Branch Library. 

In addition, 94 volumes were lent out under the arrangement with the 
Carnegie (U.K.) Trust Scheme. 


Additions—During the session the following additions to the Library have 
been made: 320 volumes, 34 pamphlets, 39 reports, 307 map-sheets, 62 charts. 
and 7 atlases. Of the books added, 273 were received from publishers for review, 
157 volumes were presented and 8 purchased. 


National Collection of Maps.—H.M. the King presented eleven maps of Scottish 
Counties dated between 1750 and 1776 to the Society’s valuable collection of 
Early Maps of Scotland. 


Presentations—The Council records its thanks, for official publications, to the 
Dominion and Colonial Governments, The Ordnance Survey, The Geological 
Survey, The Survey of India, The Geographical Section, War Office, and the 
Hydrographer to the Navy. 

The Council thanks the undermentioned private donors of books, maps and 
other presentations :—The Trustees of the late Mr. W. G. Burn Murdoch ; Mr. 
J. Bartholomew ; Mr. A. Burn Murdoch ; Miss Ella Christie ; Miss Christison ; 
Dr, A. M. Cockburn; Miss E. M. Fussell; Dr. Douglas Guthrie; Mr. G. F. B. 
Hunter; Mrs. H. R. G. Inglis; Dr. E. J. Lindgren; Mr. J. Mathieson ; Dr. 
A. Crichton Mitchell; Mr. J. Mowat; Mr. A. A. Pinkerton; Miss R. M. 
Raeburn ; Mr. Erik Schacke; and Dr. James Watt. ; 


Tue ‘‘ Scotrish GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE ”’ 


Owing to reduction in income and shortage of paper, the Council has been 
compelled to reduce the size of the Magazine and the number of issues per annum. 
It is hoped to publish annually three issues of forty-eight pages each. ; 

It was also found necessary to dispense with the services of a paid Editor, 
and in May 1940, with regret, to terminate the contract with Miss Latham. Mr. 
J. F. Stewart, F.R.S.G.S., a member of the Society’s Council, has undertaken 
the Honorary Editorship in the meantime. 

The Council desires to express its gratitude to Members and others who have 
assisted in the production of the Magazine by original contributions and by 
reviewing books and in other ways. 


PLacE-NAMEs COMMITTEE 


During the year the Place-Names of Berwickshire has been published. The 
MSS. of Roxburgh and Clackmannan shires are nearly completed, and progress 
has been made with the counties of Mid and East Lothian, Peebles, Fife, Lanark 
Dunbarton, Argyll, Kincardine, Sutherland and Aberdeen. : ‘ 

In Angus the work is carried out by representatives in most parishes under 
the able guidance of Mr. J. T. Ewen of Pitscandly, who has prepared an intro- 
duction to the place-names of the county. 


OBITUARY 


It is with deep regret that the Council has to record the loss to the Society 
of 49 Members by death, among them His Grace the Duke of Hamilton. a 
Vice-President ; Sir Henry Alexander, LL.D., Chairman of the Aberdeen 
Branch ; Professor Sir T. Hudson Beare, D.L., LL.D., a Vice-President of the 
Society; Mr. J. W. Moir, C.M.G., a Fellow and Vice-President; Mr. Andrew 
Houston, a Fellow and former Chairman of the Glasgow Branch; and Mr 
F, L. M. Moir, J.P., a former Chairman of the Glasgow Branch. i X 


